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At the time of a paralyzing drought in the West, we discover a girl whose father and 
two brothers are worried as much about her becoming an old maid as they are about their 
dying cattle. For the truth is, she is indeed a plain girl. The brothers try every possible 
scheme to marry her off, but without success. Nor is there any sign of relief from the dry 
heat. When suddenly from out of nowhere appears a picaresque character with a melliflu- 
ous tongue and the most grandiose notions a man could imagine. He is a rainmaker. And 
he promises to bring rain, for $100. Its a silly idea, but the rainmaker is so refreshing and 
ingratiating that the family finally consent. Forthwith they begin banging on big bass 
drums to rattle the sky; while the rainmaker turns his magic on the girl, and persuades her 
that she has a very real beauty of her own. And she believes it, just as the father believes 
the fellow can actually bring rain. And rain does come, and so does love. 


“A cloudburst of a hit."—N. Y. World Telegram & Sun. “Admirable skill . . . insight into 
the human heart . . . the touch of a poet... A hit you must see.’—N. Y. Mirror. 


AN EXCELLENT PLAY FOR ALL GROUPS 





(Send for our 1956 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays) 
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; ARC SPOTLIGHT 


° with adjustable. self-regulating 
transformer in base 


Two-element variable focal length objective lens system. 
Horizontal masking control angles 45° in each direction. 
Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. 







Plug into any 110-volt outlet. Fully automatic. 





THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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“The best play we ve ever done 


"ALMOST CONTINUOUS LAUGHTER” 
“THE APPLAUSE WAS TREMENDOUS~ 
“WE HELD THE AUDIENCE IN OUR HANDS™ 





Here are the first reports from drama directors who have already produced FATHER 


KNOWS BEST, a fresh and original three - act play about the more light-hearted 
(Statistics: Cast, 7m, 10w. One set. Playbooks, 85c. 


Royalty, $25.00.) It is seldom that a new comedy brings so many enthusiastic letters. 


aspects of family life. 





“Many declared it was the best play we've ever done. A 
number came back again for the second night.” 
Frances Burcu, South Carolina 


“The applause and laughter were loud, long, and often.” 
PEARL UNDERWOOD, Ohio 


“Wonderful. Splendid. The audience wished that it 
lasted longer.” 
Miss ExvizaBETH ENRIGHT, Massachusetts 


“A good wholesome comedy. We received many compli- 
ments.” 
Mrs. L. Pate, Indiana 


“The production scheduled for one night had to be given 
a second time. Both nights played to a full house. (1100 
each) I can’t remember when an audience laughed so 
continuously.” 

SisteER Mary Prus, New York 


“Everyone could handle his part with intelligence and 
enthusiasm because it was good teen-age comedy, and 
it was a play that each youngster could understand. 
Each had a role he could portray honestly and sincerely. 
The audience was most enthusiastic.” 

Miss LoutsE Murray, Illinois 


“The play was a rewarding experience. We still get com- 
pliments about it.” 
Mrs. Rosauie A. SteEcH, Michigan 


“Almost continuous laughter. The bit parts were wonder- 
ful too. Many declared it the best play in ten years.” 
SISTER VINCENTINE, Louisiana 


“We had a packed house and the audience loved the 


play!” 
Miss Betry Rocers, Kansas 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


“A play of high quality. I felt we held the audience in 
our hands.” 


Mrs. S. BowMan, Maryland 


“This is a splendid play. We never had a better one.” 
Mr. T. Nosie, Ohio 


“It makes such an excellent choice for high school stu- 
dents because the situations are so much like those of 
their own lives. The humorous family situations appealed 
to the audience very well.” 


Miss BARBARA Dossen, Illinois 


“The dialogue was fresh and alive. The characterizations 
were fun because they were so varied. The stage direc- 
tions and design were excellent because they were so 
easily followed. The audience was enthusiastic and re- 
sponded heartily to the many laugh lines.” 

Mary Kinc, Wisconsin 


“The family situation was great!” 
CLIFFORD SINGLETON, Indiana 


“Our principal declared it was the best we had done. A 
lot of laughs, and no boring moments.” 
Mrs. R. FLaker, New Hampshire 


“The applause was tremendous — and the local papers 
later commented on the excellent choice.” 
Mr. D. Wa ..ace, Pennsylvania 


“There was never a moment of boredom. Some plays lose 
their humor, but not this one — the audience thought it 
was the best we've done.” 


AuUPRE CHAPMAN, Arizona 


“Comedy situations that are good for both cast and audi- 
ence. 


Mr. A. M. NEeEt, Oregon 
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Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 
SPECIFY ‘ROSCO" the best color medio 
Your favorite decler will supply you. 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 


Official 10K, 3 pears ........ 5.50 5.50 
Official 10K, 8 sapphires ..... 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 

Sete ar GsC$ . cd ckdeeennesean $ .50 
Keys: 
Official, plain sterling .............. $2.00 


Official, plain gold plated ........... 2.25 
“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor. 
Mail directly to the L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: 10% Federal Tax must be added to 


the above prices. 
STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 
flat 71%4x 10% 


2 quires 


Minimum order 2 quires 


Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
tax additional. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


' ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
ie showing the Ownership, Management and 
Circulation of Dramatics magazine, published monthly 
(October through May) at Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
October 1, 1955. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The National Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Editor, Leon C. Miller, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Monaging 
editor, Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Ohio; Business manager, Leon C. Miller, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; National 
Director, Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School; Ass’t National Director, Doris E. Marshall, 
Helena, Mont., High School; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Leon C. Miller, Cincinnati 24, Ohio; Senior Councilors, 
Barbara Wellington, B . C. Durfee High School, Fail 
River, Mass.; Jean E. Donchey, 
High School. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two poragrophs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
ond belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company os 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity othe: 
than that of a bona fide owner. 


Leon C. Miller, Editor and Managing Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day 
of September, 1955. al) E. Michael Reitman, Jr. 
(My commission expires "Movember 5, 1955.) 
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(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
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A NEW THREE ACT 
FARCE COMEDY 
By 
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1 — Many a student has 
dreamed of graduating from 
college without attending 
classes. The newspaper statt 
of “Major College” may 
have turned the trick. 

Tommy Tatum, sports 
editor of the “Major Bugle,” 
invented a mythical student 
and kept the secret till 
graduation. 

Bunson Burner, the miss- 
ing student, not only made 
a fine record but managed 
to get himself named vale- 
dictorian. 

Tatum was assisted in his 
plot by Fenwick Ramsgate, 
campus brain, and Dora 
Simpson, who let the cat 
out of the laundry bag. 

Bryce Higgins, the con- 
scientious editor of the Bu- 
gle, felt that the entire hoax 
must be revealed. But Hel- 
en Cullen and Georgia Jen- 


_ STUDENTS SPOOF SCHOOL STAFF 


MAJOR COLLEGE, JUNE 


. >, G U r 


SAMUEL FRENCH, 


25 West 45 St., New York 36, N.Y. 





Dean Grundy was _ un- 
available for comment at 
the time we went to press. 
But his secretary, Ruth 
Magill, quoted him as say- 
ing that in his twenty years 
as dean nothing like this 
had struck Major College. 

Prof. Ralph Chauncy, ad- 
viser for the Bugle, vigor- 
ously denied that Bunson 
Burner could be missing 
since he had been writing a 
science column for the pa- 
per all semester. 

However, Prof. Chauncy 
himself is under suspicion, 
according to Deputy Dingle 
of the Sheriff's office, who 
says that the journalism pro- 
fessor is probably the mas- 
ter mind behind the whole 


ot. 
Clarissa Holiday and sev- 
eral of her high school stu- 


dents were on hand when 
the expose was made. 
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HOW TO LOSE AUDIENCES! 


HENEVER admission is charged for a 

public performance, be it play, variety 
show, or musical comedy, the paying customers 
expect to receive their money’s worth. Too often 
we blame the community for its lack of sup- 
port, whereas the fault lies with us. We offer 
only another “high school play,” which in turn, 
is interpreted as “anything goes.” I attended 
just such a performance last spring. At that 
Variety Show all the “don'ts” of the high 
school theatre were “do’s.” I was ready io 
leave even before the curtain opened. 

Here are my criticisms. If the shoe fits, I 
hope it really pinches, for no Thespian affili- 
ated school is worthy of membership when 
such practices are tolerated. 

Stage crew and casts -mingled with the 
audience as it assembled. I saw the show 
before the curtain ever opened. 

2. Members of the cast pulled open the cur- 
tain to see whether Mother and Dad had 
yet arrived, or worse still to flirt with the 
“heavy date.” 

8. The sale of soft drinks before, during and 
after the show was most disconcerting. I 
went to see a show, not to satisfy my ap- 
petite. 

4. The futile attempts to be funny with out- 
landish costumes and actions turned out 
to be just plain “corn’—and in very bad 


taste. 

5. The faculty director was in the show, not 
as a director, but as participant. It was 
the kids’ show—not a “show-off” for the 
director. 

6. Flashlight cameras were flashing all over 
the place during the show. I paid to see, 
not to be blinded. Let the pictures be 
taken at dress rehearsals. 

7. Poor stage pictures, poor enunciation, 
poor acting, po handling of props—the 
poor director 

8. Gifts were presented on stage to director 
and students. Such presentations are of 
no interest to 90 per cent of the adult 
audience. 

In spots the show had professional touches, 
but only because the student participants were 
talented and trained by professional private 
teachers. Why administrations believe that 
anyone can stage a show is still the $64,000 
question as far as I am concerned. Let band 
leaders direct bands, football coaches coach 
football, vocal teachers train choirs and glee 
clubs—not put on plays and musical comedies 
unless the staging and the directing are done 
in cooperation with the drama department. 
When will high schools learn that only trained 
and experienced faculty directors have the 


know-how for successful presentations? 





4 Largest 
collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
rental rates. Brooks costumes the 





erate 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 


Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
age of 100 amateur productions every week. 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


.8-0 OX $ 


3 West Gist Street, New York, W. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 
Official costumers for American Shakespeare 


Festival, Stratford, Conn., and Grattie Shake- 
speare Festival, Cambridge, Mass. 
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NEED HELP FOR 
YOUR RADIO PROGRAM? 


ONGMANS, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, is experimenting this season 
with a new way to get news of books and au- 
thors to more people. They have offered a se- 
ries of recorded interviews with authors, called 
“Author Interviews,” free, to those radio sta- 
tions all over the country which have indicated 
interest in using them. Longmans will have 
six “Author Interviews” ready on records for 
use this fall and winter by the more than 180 
radio stations which have enthusiastically re- 
quested them. Why not write to this company 
for more information if you want to give your 
radio program a real professional touch! 





OUR SPONSORS SPEAK 


“cT HAVE enjoyed working with the Nation- 
al Thespian Society, and I have found 
the many services you have extended to be 
very helpful in my work in dramatics.” Alice 
C. Marquez, Sponsor, Troupe 1221, Bethesda- 
wy Chase High School, Bethesda, Mary- 
and. 

“It has been an educational experience to 
serve as Sponsor, and it has been a heartfelt 
pee to work with a headquarters which 
1as been so personally cooperative.”—Paul G. 
Ford, Sponsor, Troupe 521, Bucksport High 
School, Bucksport, Maine. 

“We have had a wonderfully successful 
year and most of it is due to our affiliation 
with the National Thespian Society. Your na- 
tional office is a unifying foree (not to men- 
tion a motivating force) in helping us contin- 


ually to strive for betterment in our program. 
Our members are proud of their memberships 
in this fine cultural organization.”—Riciuars 
Claridge, Sponsor, Troupe 733, East Alton- 
Wood River Community High School, Wood 
River, Illinois. 

“We thank the National Thespian Society 
for existing, because being affiliated with ii 
for the past year has given dramatics mor 
prestige in our high school and town than we 
could have attained in years of independent 
work.”"—Evelyn M. Cook, Sponsor, Troupe 
1441, Johnson County High School, Mountain 
City, Tennessee. 


(COSTUMES 
“ EAVES 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
forrnation without obligation. 


s Eaves Building 
151 WEST 46th ST + NEW YORK 19. N Y 
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1955—REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1956 
OHIO 


Florence Hill, Regional Director, 
John H. Lehman High School, Canton 
Mrs. Ralph Portz, Program Chairman, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio, High School 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA NOVEMBER 12 
CONFERENCE MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, NEW CONCORD 


SPEAKER: Prof. William Craig, Wooster College. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Panel, Dramatics Versus Delinquents, Troupe 
1037, Newcomerstown, O., High School, Probate Judge C. M. 
Ross, Coshocton, O., Moderator; Make-up and interpretative 
work, Muskingum College; Students’ Forum, An Exchange of 
Ideas; Sponsors’ meeting, Florence Hill, chairman. 


One-Act Pays: Troupe 1375, Scio, O., High School; Troupe 1281, 
Uhrichsville, O., High school. 


Mary Berry, Chairman, 
Colerain High School, Cincinnati 


SOUTHWESTERN NOVEMBER 5 
AREA CONFERENCE COLERAIN HIGH SCHOOL 
SPEAKER: Leon C. Miller, Thespian National Secretary. 


Features: Cutting from Four Poster, Drama Dept., University of 
Cincinnati, Paul Rutledge, Director; cutting, The Bishop's 
Mantle, Troupe 1189, Mariemont High School, Mildred Davis, 
Sponsor; four readers, Simon-Kenton High School, Independ- 
ence, Kentucky; films of past productions, Troupe 154, Coving- 
ton, Ky., Holmes High School, Don Poston, Sponsor; Radio 
Scripts, Troupe 1093, Colerain High School, Mary Berry, 
Sponsor. 


INDIANA 


Juanita Shearer, Regional Director 
Brazil High School 


ALL STATE NOVEMBER 19 
CONFERENCE BRAZIL HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEAKERS: Leon C. Miller, Thespian National Secretary; Richard 
Scammon, Indiana University. 


One-Act Piays: Three to be presented by visiting schools; critique 
by Richard Scammon. 


Features: Tour of Brazil High School Drama Dept.; Luncheon 
at Masonic Temple; “Buzz” Groups—discussions by students; 
Directors’ meeting with Leon C. Miller; Mixer and Coke Ses- 
sion in Gym, sponsored by Troupe 872, Brazil High School. 


NEBRASKA 


Margaret A. Nielsen, Regional Director, 
North High School, Omaha 


ALL STATE NOVEMBER 12 
CONFERENCE NORTH HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEAKERS: Doris Stevens, Sponsor, Troupe 738, Benson High School, 
Omaha; Ralph Davis, Technical High School, Omaha. 


WonrkKSHOPs: Acting Problems (student group), Kendrick Wilson, 
Director, Omaha Community Playhouse, Chairman; Problems 
of the Director ( Directors’ group), Dr. Edwin Clark, Director 
of Drama, University of Omaha, Chairman. 


One-Act Priays: Troupe 680, South High School, Omaha; Troupe 
950, North High School. 


Features: Luncheon; Model Thespian Initiation. 





FLORIDA ......... Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville Jr. College, Eunice 
A. Horne, Sponsor, April 27, 28. 


PENNSYLVANIA ... Ambridge Sr. High School, Jean Donahey, National 
(Western) Senior Councilor, Brownsville Sr. High School, Set- 
urday, April 20. 
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ONGRATULATIONS to the Best Thes- 
ians of 1954-55! Dramatics is proud to 
include in this issue the names of all those 
Thespians who have been so honored for their 
meritorious services to their local high school 
theatres. This honor is all the more distin- 
uished because it was earned by hard work, 
or cooperation with fellow students and: fac- 
ulty, for leadership, and for school and com- 
munity service. Let this Honor Roll be an in- 
centive for all Thespians for this current 
school year! 
* * * 


RIEDA Reed, our Children’s Theatre edi- 

tor, has written a superb article, Choosing 
the Children’s Play, in which she stresses intel- 
ligent selection, the importance of action over 
speeches, the value of pantomime, familiarity 
with the story, children’s love for animals, and 
the inclusion of easy-to-learn songs and dances. 
No one, as far as I know, is more enthusiastic 
about Children’s Theatre than Miss Reed. You 
will find her very persuasive. 


* * * 


HARLES Trumbo continues his series 

about costumes of long ago by defining 
and describing costumes of the Romans. 
Amazed as I was to learn last month that the 
Greeks used safety-pins, I am startled this 
month to learn that the Romans had sandals 
and shoes of many colors. Weill, one lives to 
learn! 

* * * 


A Ballet discusses today’s theatre 
in France as he continues his series on the 
history ot the theatre. As 1 was under the im- 
pression that the French theatre, subsidized as 
it is, was theatre at its best, Mr. Ballet startled 
me when he stated: “Sadly enough, Parisian 
theatre is not as top-flight as it may well be 
. . . the City of Lights is today more famous 
for its fabulous theatres and theatricals than 
it is for its dramaturgy.” You take it from 
there! 
* * * 


ELWIN Dusenbury asks a number of 

challenging questions in his article, Se- 
lecting the Play; as, “Is the play worth doing?” 
“tiow much will it cost?” “What is a good 
play?” “Does the play ave something to say 
to the audience?” “Do high school students 
want to act?” Dr. Dusenbury has all the an- 
swers, yours for the reading. 


* + * 


ARL Blank reports on four more interestin 
E plays produced by our Thespian affiliate 
schools; Willard Friederich continues with his 
Brief-Views; and our Thespians do not Chat- 
ter this month as their space was used for the 
Best Thespian Honor Roll. 


* ** * 


ND the next issue will be December with 
its three color cover. Have you done any 
of your Christmas shopping yet? 


* *« * 


F INALLY, patronize our advertisers, for they 
are helping your Dramatics to step for- 
ward. They are reliable concerns worthy of 
your business. We firmly believe with our 
ever-increasing circulation that it pays to ad- 
vertise in Dramatics. Only you by your 
patronage can make that statement hold up. 


"y 
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A scene from the University of Minnesota Studio Theatre production of the modern 


French comedy, Amphitryon 38, based on the ancient Greek farce. 





O HISTORY of the theatre would 
be complete without an over- 
view, however slight, of the 

French theatre as it has developed in 
the past fifty years. The theatrical birth- 
place of dramatic romanticism and real- 
ism, French dramatists and producers 
have infused a vitality and sense of the 
histrionic into most of their productions. 
Stifled though the theatre of France may 
have been by the overwhelming tradi- 
tions of the neo-classicists Corneille and 
Racine and the brilliant farce-comedies 
of Moliere, all of which are still preserv- 
ed in the national theatres of that coun- 
try, French drama is and has been pro- 
fuse and very much alive. 

After the marble-like perfection and 
cold reason of Racine, serious French 
drama tended to stultify into a ritualistic 
pattern. It was not too long, however, it 
will be remembered, before Victor Hugo 
in 1830 startled French audiences with 
his romantic drama, Hernani. At first out- 
raged by and later complacently accept- 
ing this view of life as an essentially 
beautiful and distant and hazy glory, 
Parisian audiences were soon to be again 
jolted by Antoine’s Theatre Libre, which 
in 1887 produced the first major realis- 
tic works. Again the furor aroused the 
Boulevardiers, but once again the new 
mode was assimilated and accepted. A 
long line of realistic French playwrights 
presented a varied assortment of crass 
and ugly, as well as occasionally pro- 
found and moving, portraits on the 
stages of the French capitol. Thus audi- 
ences were told, life was being faced 
squarely with all its misery, filth, unhap- 
piness, poverty, and degradation. 

But no artistic movement is ever com- 
plete or finished. Romanticism did not, 
and indeed will not, pass away in a sin- 
gle stroke. Long after realism has been 
looked upon as the view of life on the 
stage which was most advanced, Edmond 
Rostand (1868-1918) wrote his world- 
famous Cyrano de Bergerac (1897), 
which, long after the realistic plays of 


) 


the moment had passed into oblivion, is 
still not only extremely popular but 
much admired as a tender and eloquent 
play. This romantic tale of the ugly poet 
and his love for the beauteous Roxanne 
was followed by a series of Rostand the- 
atrical romances including Chantecler, 
L’Aiglon (in which the divine Sarah 
Bernhardt toured for many years both 
in France and in this country), and The 
Last Night of Don Juan. But Rostand’s 
reputation has rested most firmly on the 
fame of Cyrano. Despite some rather 
shaky and even “mushy” poetic out- 
bursts, a slightly ridiculous love story, 
an incredible number of noble, if futile, 
gestures on the part of the characters, 
the play is beloved by millions both in 
its many performances on the stage and 
its translation into the motion picture 
form. 

Fortunately, however, French theatre 
itself has not been content to rest on the 
laurels of the latter-day romanticists. 
Romain Rolland (1866-1944), for exam- 
ple, not only excelled as a novelist but 
contributed heavily to the people’s the- 
atre movement. Drawing largely from 
Shakespeare and Renan, the _philoso- 
pher, he attempted to write plays that 
would reach out to the masses. If he 
failed largely, as in Danton (1899), the 
attempt was a noble one. On the other 
hand, Paul Claudel (1868- ) is a 
disciple of Maeterlinck and has special- 
ized in highly symbolic and allegoric 
dramas with heavy religious overtones. 
Perhaps his Tidings Brought to Mary 
(1912) is the best known and the finest 
of his cloudy dramas. In sharp contrast 
to Claudel’s obscure mysticism is Henri 
Bernstein (1876-1953), who has consist- 
ently written popular “hits” for the 
French equivalent of Broadway. He 
may perhaps be condemned for too 
willingly leaping on the nearest passing 
bandwagon, but the fortune he has 
amassed as a working playwright and 
the sound structuring of his dramas are 
a sound tribute to this man who knew 


» exactly what he wanted to do and set 


about doing it most effectively. 

Still very active both in the cinema 
and on the stage is Sacha Guitry (1885. 

), the son of the distinguished ac- 
tor, Lucien Guitry. A witty, urbane 
playwright in the fashion for which 
French playwrights are world-renowned, 
his dramas are in all probability not 
great in a universal sense of the word, 
but they have stature and reflect the so- 
ciety in which their playwright is func- 
tioning. Henri Rene Lenormand (1882- 
) is the master of the drama which 

deals almost exclusively with the desires 
and fallibilities of human-kind. Time Is 
a Dream (1919) is an excellent example 
of his explorations of the subconscious, 
as is his best drama, The Failures 
(1920). Paul Raynal and Paul Geraldy 
are two other, albeit minor, dramatists 
who have further currently explored the 
psychological motivations which simmer 
beneath the surface in all of us. In fact, 
if the French theatre, together with our 
own, is too seriously criticized by some 
future historian, it will perhaps be taken 
to account for its overmastering concem 
with the psychological. The old values 
of faith and hope have been replaced by 
the Freudian standards in drama; this 
tendency and the almost gruesome fasci- 
nation with the sub-conscious may yet 
smother the beauty out of the theatre 
and leave us only with the sterile clinic 
which the realists almost foisted on the 
theatre half a century ago. 

Outstanding not as a playwright or an 
actor but as a director is Jacques Cop- 
eau (1878- ), whose Theatre Du 
Vieux Colombier is comparable to An- 
toine’s Theatre Libre in importance. Or- 
ganizing a superb acting company and 
HISTORY OF THEATRE 


Theatre Today 
in France 


by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


producing dramas of unexcelled impor- 
tance ranging from Shakespeare and 
Moliere to The Brothers Karamozov and 
Obey’s Noah, the company and the the- 
atre achieved world renown. He de- 
stroyed the proscenium arch completely, 
and, in his tiny theatre, broke away the 
barriers which had separated the audi- 
ence for so many years from the theatri- 
cal experience. Simple and _ utilitarian 
always, his productions were flexible, 
stirring, and inexpensive. Neither a Mey- 
erhold nor a Reinhardt has probably had 
as much influence on the “little theatre’ 
movement in our own time as has had 
Copeau. 

Of the contemporary “moderns,” two 
stand out for immediate inspection. Jean 
Cocteau (1892- ) is one of the most 
significant French theatre figures of our 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ACH year enthusiastic announce- 
ments are made of the merits of 
various new plays which have been 

specifically designed for the individual 
needs of each one of the some 20,000 
educational and community theatre di- 
rectors. At the same time, some directors 
turn to the vast repertory of plays rep- 
resenting two thousand years of theatre 
literature. But many responsible for di- 
recting plays have not had an opportun- 
ity to enroll in theatre and drama 
courses so that their acquaintance with 
plays of the past and present is limited. 
The purpose of this article is not to list 
specific plays because obviously plays 
must always be selected in terms of the 
individual audience and of the students’ 


ELEMENTS OF PLAY DIRECTING 


Probably one of the most significant 
criteria is based on the principle of value 
and worth. 

“Is the play worth doing?” “Is the play 
challenging and exciting?” These are 
questions a director must ask himself. 
The worth of a play must be measured in 
terms of its place in dramatic literature 
and theatre. While many of the plays 
offered by non-professional groups are 
diverting, they, too often, do little to 
stimulate the imagination and the intel- 
ligence of the cast and audience. 

In too many instances the high school 
theatre is the only type of live theatre 
available in the community. Therefore 
the director has the additional responsi- 
bility of developing an appreciation of 


Selecting the Play 


capabilities. By suggesting certain cri- 
teria, however, directors may gain a cer- 
tain standard of measure to guide them 
in play selection and to evaluate the 
new plays. 

Actually the problem of play selection 
is often one of the most troublesome ele- 
ments in play direction. Too often, the 
factors influencing the selection do not 
originate from sound theatrical criteria 
but are the result of practical problems 
existing within the individual school, 
such as budget, the function of the dra- 
matics program, the facilities available 
and similar local limitations. The prob- 
lem of the budget, however, can be 
viewed from both the point of view of 
the administrator and that of the direc- 
tor. “How much will it cost?” is not an 
unusual question from a school admin- 
istrator to any type of expenditure. Thus 
the director must be prepared for it, es- 
pecially in those instances where the box 
office receipts are used for the class gift. 
Simplified scenery, low cost staging, a 
reasonable royalty and modern dress 
costuming serve as criteria of play selec- 
tion having the fundamental basis of 
economy. 

At the same time a low cost play may 
mean that other plays can be presented 
during the school year. Then too if the 
money can be used for the purchase of 
additional stage equipment which will 
be utilized eventually in future produc- 
tions, the low cost play has its merits. 
The director must be certain that the 
selection of the low cost play is based 
on the positive criteria noted rather 
than merely to satisfy the economy- 
minded administrator. Furthermore a 
low cost of production is not synony- 
mous with a poor play, and many good 
plays can be presented within a limited 
budget if the director is theatrically 
wise, 

If, however, the problem of budget is 
reconciled to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties concerned, other criteria of a more 
elemental value must be considered. 
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by DELWIN D. DUSENBURY 


the significance of both drama and the- 
atre as an integral part of the cultural 
and intellectual life of man. Robert E. 
Sherwood has referred to the theatre as 
“the workshop of Sophocles and Shakes- 
peare’ and as a means of “awakening 
the king that dwells in the humble man.” 
Obviously such esoteric thoughts will 
mean very little to the committees of the 
junior or senior class when selecting a 
play, but it must influence the dramatics 
director who guides the choice of play. 

What is a “good” play? A good play 
should be imaginative and dynamic. It 
must be dramaturgically sound. The plot 
should contain conflict which may be of 
three types—man against man, man 
against himself, or man against society. 


Does the play have something to say 
to the audience? Such a play provides 
both cast and audience with material 
which stimulates both thought and im- 
agination. A play with a point of view 
does not have to be a social thesis or 
problem play. An examination of recent 
high school plays lists offers the follow- 
ing suggestions: Family Portrait, Our 
Town, The Grass Harp, Harriet, and 
The Madwoman of Chaillot. All of these 
plays provide worth-while material for 
the high school actor. But even such gay 
and diverting comedies as What A Life, 
My Sister Eileen, My Three Angels, and 
Time Out for Ginger have something to 
say although there are those who may 
question the valia ty and social signifi- 
cance of their themes. 

The significantly large number of high 
schools and community theatres partici- 
pating in International Theatre Month, 
an annual event in March sponsored by 
UNESCO, indicates that many are aware 
of the importance of the play with a 
point of view and that drama is a means 
of communicating and understanding 
the ideas and people of other countries. 
The production of historical or “period” 
plays and dramatizations of novels af- 
fords students the invaluable experience 
of creating characters already a part of 
our cultural and intellectual heritage. 

Plays of universal worth are not any 
more difficult to produce than plays of 
less merit. A play that is dramaturgically 
sound and theatrically significant pro- 
vides the director and the actor with the 
best tools possible. The industrial arts 
instructor already knows that shoddy 
tools and poor lumber are not conducive 
to the best product in his class. Quality 








Twelfth Night, University of Florida 


Players, Delwin D. Dusenbury, Director; 








Russell Bagley, Technical Director. 





John Gassner, in Producing the Play, re- 
fers to the importance of a play having 
a sequence of situations and involve- 
ments which will give the play a dynam- 
ic force or spirit. In other words the play 
must be dramatic and portray “men in 
action” or “man undergoing a change.” 
But this is not all. A play should have a 
point of view as well. 


is essential in the tools of any trade. The 
play script is the first tool used by the 
director. Why not use the best? The 
French actor-manager, Louis Jouvet, 
defines a play as a conversation between 
author and audience—“the direct, inti- 
mate connection between the man who 
speaks—the author—and those who lis- 
(Continued on page 29) 








HEN the Romans conquered the 

WX then known world, they brought 

back to Italy with them as much 
of the Greek culture that they could 
carry. This is particularly reflected in 
costume, for their contribution is practi- 
cally nil. 

The Romans wore as their undergar- 
ment the tunica which was very much 
like the Greek chiton except that it was 
two pieces of cloth sewed up the sides 
and top, leaving armholes at the sides 
and space for the head at the top. 

The toga was typically of Roman ori- 
gin although it had many characteristics 
of the Greek himation. It was a semi- 
circular piece of cloth, its length being 
about three times the height of its wear- 
er. It was draped over the tunica in the 
following manner. Starting at the left 
foot the straight edge was taken over 
the shoulder and arm, passed across the 
back and under the right arm. Then it 
was brought across the chest and over 
the left shoulder with the remaining 
portion left hanging down the back. 

The toga assumed many different 
forms for people in all walks of life. 

The toga “pura” or “virilis’ was the 
ordinary dress of the Roman citizen. It 
was plain and made of cream-white 
wool. It was the regular costume of lei- 
sured persons, and was worn by all citi- 
zens for formal occasions. 

The toga “praetexta” was worn by 
public officials and by young boys until 
they reached the age of fifteen or six- 
teen. Then they wore the toga virilis un- 
til they gained the right to wear some 
other toga. 

The toga “candida” was the ordinary 
toga pura made white by bleaching or 
treating with fuller’s earth. It was worn 
by those who were seeking office, and 
it was from this custom that we get the 
word “candidate.” 


FILLETS TO FLAPPERS 


Costumes of 


The toga “pulla” was used for mourn- 
ing and was either dark gray in color, 
brownish, or perhaps black. 

The toga “picta” was first worn by 
victorious generals and was the proper- 
ty of the state. Later pictas were worn 
by emperors and were privately owned. 
They were believed to have been purple 
in color and to have been embroidered 
with a pattern in gold thread. 

The toga “trahea” was a many colored 
toga with a purple border. The color 
seemed to have differed with the posi- 
tion of the wearer. It was all-purple for 
those who were consecreted to the gods, 
purple and white for kings, and purple 
and scarlet striped for the soothsayer (a 
religious fortune-teller ). 

Wearing the toga was considered as 
much of an art as draping it. If it were 
worn too loosely or was draped careless- 
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ly, it was a reproach to the wearer. 
When it was worn with dignity and 
with a feeling of pride, it must have in- 
creased the wearers self-respect. 

The tunica also had some individual 
characteristics. The simple tunica with 
its short sleeves was the one usually 
worn by the laborers. It was worn with a 
girdle, except in privacy, and dropped 
to the knee in front and is believed to 
have been about three inches shorter in 
the back. 

A tunica with sleeves to the wrist was 
called a “manicata,”’ and a tunica that 
had long sleeves and had skirts reaching 
to the ankle was called a “talaris.” 


Ancient Rome 


by CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


The tunica “palmata” was purple em- 
broidered with gold, having at first a 
palm design. It was worn only in times 
of triumph and became the regular dress 
of the emperors from Nero's time on- 
ward. 

The Romans wore several kinds of 
rectangular cloak, each having its own 
name. 

The “lacerna,’ which fell about six 
inches below the hip, and was rounded 
on the lower corners, was fastened on 
the right shoulder by a fibula. It was 
purple, scarlet, tawny, or any bright 
color. It was made of fine woolen ma- 
terial. 

The “sagum” was a practical cloak 
worn by the Roman in time of war. It 
was of thick woolen material, in dark 
colors, cut nearly square and pinned on 


the right shoulder. 














ne ne OL 

The “paludamentum” was cut like the 
sagum, but was of finer material and 
often fringed. It was worn over armor or 
a tunica and was white, scarlet, purple, 
or some dark color. 

The “pallium” was practically the 
same as the Greek himation. It was re- 
garded as the philosopher's cloak, and 
became the regular costume in which to 
represent Jesus and the Disciples in 
paintings and Passion plays. 

The “paenula” was a_ semi-circular 
cloak, with or without an attached hood. 
It was used as a protection from the 
elements and was made of heavy ma- 
terial. This garment became so useful 
that it has never disappeared from Eu- 
ropean dress. It is still worn by foot- 
travellers and by those in mountainous 
districts. The “poncho” is the same gar- 
ment worn in South America. 

The Roman woman also wore an out- 
er garment identical with the Greek 
himation and was called a “palla.” It was 
draped in the same ways as the hima- 
tion. 

In the house a Roman wore a kind of 
sandal called the “solea.” This was also 
the footwear of slaves. The Roman citi- 
zen wore shoes of a different type when 
he was away from home. One kind was 
called the “calcaeus” and was leather- 
brown in color. Later the senators wore 
black ones and the nobles wore red. 

Roman women wore the “togati,” a 
short boot with straps crossed over the 
instep, but later they adopted the san- 
dals of the Greeks, especially in the 
house. | 


There were other varieties of Roman 
shoes. The “baxea” were vegetable san- 
dals, believed to be similar in construc- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Troupe 

1 John McLemore 

3 Junior Wilson 
Gary Adams 

4 Janiece Robertson 
James Sulcer 

6 Theodore Rippin 
Janet Zearfoss 

7 Diane Egan 
Robert Adams 

8 Gail Bayless 

12 Mary Schultz 
Jerry Hagan 

15 Cathy Rappolt 

16 Judy Belt 
Judy Morse 

18 Gladys Aimee Dar- 
denne 

2i Larry Axsom 
Jo Ellen Neely 

23 Emma Donohoe 
Gloria Ginsburg 

25 Joe White 

27 Carolyn Butler 

29 Bruce Kinstle 

32 Carl Noelke 

34 John Knisely 

35 Carl Brown 
Pat Marx 

38 Joan Vice 
Jerry Dunsizer 

39 Lynne Bodily 

40 Jane Virgin 

41 Bruce Leckie 
Leslie Hitarff 

42 Diane Alley 
Bob Phelps 

47 Dick Gregg 

52 Charleen Tilley 
Jim Flanigan 

54 Leslie Hendershot 
Carroll Ammons 

56 Patsy Casey 

57 Susanne Jackson 
Richard Land 

58 Marcia Hill 

59 Constance Sutton 
Fred Mauck 

60 Linda Rein’ 
Charlotte Roach 

61 Jane Harley 
Philip Gritten 

62 Guy Hobick 

63 Roy Marburger 
Lois Brubaker 

65 James Schumaker 

66 Steve Jacob 
Jay Looker 

68 Robbie Amerson 

69 Roberta Coutant 
Willard Galliart 

70 Sam Sims 

71 Bob Baker 
Barbara Gibert 

73 Russell Dore 

76 Nancy Woods 

77 William Dremak 

78 Ronald Johnston 

80 William Larck 
Ruth Ann Davis 

83 Margot Begley 

84 Robert Snead 
Dorothy Anders 

85 Dora Valverde 

88 Bessie Jones 
Jean Smith 

91 Jerry Winske 

92 Phillip Harrison 
La Rae Phillips 
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93 Sally Cole 

94 Karen Van Doren 

95 Elise Scharf 

96 Ann Duncan 
Duane Maxey 

98 James Rex 

99 Sandra Jones 
Bob Hale 

101 Kay Baum 

103 Robert Neubauer 

104 Jerry Huft 
Barbara Kelly 

105 Judy Berkshire 
Katie Kendeigh 

108 Edgar Bouton 

109 Stanley Waryha 

110 Marilee Tiernan 

113 Camille Price 
Brian Finegan 

114 Sheila Finkelstein 
Nicky Margulis 

115 Judith Booth 

116 Janice Rinnert 
Beverly Hacker 

118 Jacquelyn Demar- 

est 

119 Annette Stern 
William Krohn 
Milton Marasch 
Sheila Golden 

120 Ed Gillies 
Catherine Smith 

121 David Rice 
Nancy Lang 

122 George Dangler 
Judy Blechman 

124 Joan Smith 
Carol Underwood 

126 Karen Kelly 
Robert Denby 

127 Catherine Pompper 
William Anderson 

129 Sandra Williams 
Bobby Carter 

130 Bennett Curland 
Eleanor Mankin 

131 William Benning- 


ton 
132 Richard Bozek 
137 Emory Miles 
Betty Lawrence 
Roger Goins 
Faye Bradley 
138 Ramsey Cronfel 
Flo Ann Haag 
140 Nancy Lepley 
James Skaggs 
141 Margie Robinson 
Patsy Syfers 
142 Nora West 
Della Austin 
143 Kirk Wuepper 
145 Marlene McGavin 
148 Sylvia Sherman 
Bill Clebeck 
149 Barbara Mullins 
Virginia Segroves 
Ronald Henderson 
-- Gene Archer 
150 Sandra Fingold 
151 Betty Davis 
~ Lloyd Norton 
152 Grant Strickland 
Beverly Lucas 


-154 Paul Kramer 


155 Bob Gentry 
arbara Farren 


B 
158 McClellan White- 
night 


159 Linda Hammes 
Lowell Henriksen 
161 Helen Weatherly 
162 Janet Tipton 
John Patten 
163 Eva von Feleitz 
166 Robert Smith 
Barbara Rabino- 
witz 
167 Ron Burnett 
Dixie Martinez 
168 Julian Juergens- 
meyer 
Gordon Browning 
173 Lawrence Meyer 
174 Nancy Cain 
175 Carl Volz 
177 Peggy McLemore 
178 Dick Myers 
180 Charles Conner 
183 Sarah Hughes 
184 Jane Ann Riddle 
185 Jerry Murray 
Barbara Burrough 
186 Thelma Potts 
Charles Somervill 
187 Robert Rockinson 
189 Shirley Harth 
Christine Barrett 
190 Charles Holmes 
Bonnie Deitz 
191 Maynard Sayles 
Jim Wallace 
192 Vivian Weiny 
193 Fred Thickey 
194 Carolyn King 
195 Stanley Underdal 
200 Jane Armitage 
Bill Whiteman 
Betty Sims 
201 Caroline Dudley 
203 Glen Almquist 
204 Vici Lou Rogers 
Leon Kemp 
207 Anne Marie Loh- 
man 
Mary Lynne Affleck 
208 Kay Plumb 
Leland Grimes 
209 Roger Bryan 
George Watson 
210 Brad Sheafor 
Jo Schendel 
212 Patty Shamblen 
213 Bernie Aaker 
214 Helen Kollas 
Dick Burkholder 
215 Charles Waite 
216 Sharon Lindsay 
Tony Briggle 
218 Sally Bowyer 
221 Pamela Palmer 
Jim Harryman 
223 Marilyn Hawkins 
Susan Rucker 
John Thalacker 
224 Carrie Willis 
Duaine Lindstrom 
227 Paul Kirby 
228 Pat Casey 
229 Patricia Brown 
230 Rita Marker 
231 Diana Piccinin 
232 Marie Wheeler 
Don Stith 
233 Janice Greene 
Dwight Reed 
234 Sue Suran 
236 Sandra Giannoni 








238 Bill Di Domenic 
Scott Himes 

240 Liz Creson 
Roma Caviness 

242 Gary Rector 

243 Babs Lachman 

245 Ginger Augenstein 
Dick Lester 

247 Sandra Iobst 

253 Jack Carmichael 
Virginia Hardman 

254 Shirley Bump 

255 Richard Aldfield 

257 Beverly Gates 
Alfonso Craig 

258 Carolyn Griffett 
Martha Groenen- 
dyke 

259 Susan Williams 
Gretchen Freeman 

260 Leslie Beavers 
Lewis La Rue 
Jane Mahoney 
Tersen Dash 

262 Ann Ponder 
Alice Cunningham 

263 John Erickson 

264 Gail Ardman 


_ 265 Ruth Howlett 


267 John Pendell 
Claudia McCor- 
mick 

268 Betty King 

271 Mary Jo Cravens 
Terry McDonald 

272 Paula Teske 
Kathleen Bradley 

275 Virginia Lawson 

276 Paul Geoffrey Fis- 
cher 

277 Sherman Carter 
Barbara Parrish 

279 Steven Miller 
Patricia Ann Coop- 
er 

281 Larry Correll 

282 Jack Olson 

284 Billie English 

287 Stephanie Snyder 

292 Pat Barnes 

297 Sandra Powell 

298 Emogene Lowance 

299 Robert B. Simmons 

300 Bettye Brown 

301 Jim Price 
Ann Jacobs 

304 Donald Mercer 
Patricia Ross 

305 Gemma Brooks 
Claudia Hartley 

308 Land Lindbergh 
Maureen O’Meara 

310 Nancy Garris 
Ivi Ilves 

313 Kathleen Haddorft 
Howard Schantz 

315 Donna Castello 
Chuck Griffith 

317 Pat Martin 

318 Lynn Miller 

321 Frank Tarregiante 
Dudley Shreve 
Nancy Williams 

322 Jim Armstrong 

326 Russell Meyer 

327 Lydia Skaggs 
Joan Uranker 

329 Linda Noel 
Pat Ackerman 





330 Dixie Collins 

334 Barney Campbell 

335 Bill Smith 

337 Gary Friend 

338 Bob King 

340 Marlene Garrison 

341 True Smith 

343 Judie Burnside 
Norman Smith 

345 Dale Green 

347 Mack Potter 

352 Barbara Edlund 
James Walker 

53 Mark Touchstone 
Sandra Burt 

357 Linda Anderson 
Fred Rich 

360 Geraldine Sisler 

361 Marie De Palms 

364 Frances Olson 

366 Beverley Eighmy 
Dave Yeager 

367 Tony Moses 

368 Rosemary Gries- 
mer 
Judith Perrine 

369 Bob Tieman 

371 Mary Lou Donov- 


an 
Ann Arnold 
372 Donna Gillespie 
Marjorie Orr 
374 Winifred Maier 
376 Kathy MacNeill 
Richard Indiveri 
377 Don Muilenberg 
381 Dewey Allen 
383 Hugh Petrie 
Sally Barton 
384 William Petrik 
385 Elizabeth Warnock 
LaMatha Coleman 
386 Allan Schramm 
Jane Cullander 
389 Jim Johnson 
Hazel Stewart 
391 Fran Blumenfeld 
Steve Fishkin 
393 Nancy Jackson 
394 Shirley Tussey 
397 Wayne Pelke 
Nick Spitzer 
398 Joe Daniel 
403 David Dunn 
Donald Armstrong 
404 Jane Nelson 
405 Darlene Geer 
406 Benny Peterson 
Sondra Harrison 
407 Patricia Sparks 
Gerald Bow 
410 Barbara Green 
411 Elizabeth Zawalick 
412 Janet Weber 
Roger McDaniel 
413 Rachel Nasaw 
Lynn Mechesney 
David Snider 
414 Dick McFall 
Leona Wallace 
416 Carol Thatcher 
Kay DelaForce 
420 Sally Ricketts 
Marvene Crumb 
421 Andrea Katcher 
Ronald Kozar 
424 Robert Pazin 


(Continued on page-23)- 
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Children’s Theatre Conference 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
August, 1955 


Reported by 
Mabel Wright Henry, Sponsor 
of Troupe 307, Wilmington, Delaware 


(Mrs. Henry is on leave of absence this 
year, studying Children’s Theatre under 
a grant from the Ford Foundation. ) 


According to Mrs. Henry, the hosts 
of this Conference, Gail Plummer and 
Albert Mitcheil, were so hospitable and 
the Conference program so _ interesting 
that many of the delegates longed to 
prolong the five days indefinitely. In 
order to try to capsule for Thespian 
readers the phases of the Conference 
most vital to them, our reporter has 
given us a series of Flash Spots. 


Flash I — For the first time high-school 
students (six) attended the Conference. 
Three of these worked in the three-week 
pre-Conference Workshop. The August 
1956 Conference will be at Northwes- 
tern. For Thespians experienced in Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, the Workshops will offer 
concentrated work in many areas. Per- 
haps your troupe can provide a partial 
scholarship. 

Flash I1— The High-School Children’s 
Theatre of Brigham Young University, 
under the direction of Thespian spon- 
sor, George Lewis, gave a production of 
Rumplestiltskin, as a part of the tribute 
to the late Charlotte Chorpenning, dean 
of Children’s Theatre playwrights. 


Flash III — Productions of two new 
scripts: The Jade Goddess, an excellent 
new play by Gil Oden with production 
rights held by the University of Denver; 
The Prince and the Knight (adaptation 
of The Prince and the Pauper) by Al- 
bert Mitchell produced most effectively 
by The University of Utah. This play is 
recommended for children from the 
sixth through ninth grades. 


Flash IV — Technical Phase of Produc- 
tion by Jed Davis (Michigan State Col- 
lege). Mr. Davis stressed the importance 
of keeping the flow of the story and that 
the scenery must contribute but never 
intrude. For instance, in Hansel and 
Gretel, it is not the thousand trees of the 
forest that are important but the fear in 
the forest. To avoid the over-emphasis 
on realism, this very successful technical 
director suggests the use of “set” pieces 
and profile sets against a black cyc, with 
frequent changes to provide the variety 
necessary to cope with the short atten- 
tion span of the typical child audience. 


Flash V — How to Sell the Play, by Gail 
Plummer, University of Utah. It cnough 
of you are interested, Mr. Plummer is 
willing to publish a booklet containing 
his many excellent methods. 


Quotable Quotes 


“Youth drama should teach life... . 
every drama which may appeal to chil- 
dren may not be beneficial - . . . every 
play for children should enhance under- 
standing and appreciation of life values 
drawn from human experiences.”—Sara 
Spencer, Director AETA Children’s The- 
atre Division. 

—O— 


“Education is the process of becoming 
all that one is cial of being .... 
We get a glimpse of the heights to which 
a child can rise when he participates in 
drama .... The schools esponsibili- 
ties are training in the basic skills, and 
to instruct in values, for sharp tools are 
dangerous if there are no values to guide 
their use.”"-—Dr. Lynn Bennion. Sunperin- 
tendent of Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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CHOOSING THE CHILDREN’S PLAY 


CCORDING to the Annual Reports 
A to the National Thespian Office for 

the year 1954-55, the number of 
Thespian troupes producing Children’s 
Plays has more than doubled during the 
past year. If this is a barometer of the 
rapidly developing interest in this type 
of Thespian activity, it is reasonable to 
assume that there will be many more 
troupes experimenting with plays for the 
very young this year. After having de- 


Perhaps the simplest way to define this 
term in connection with the choice of 
play for a young audience is to say that 


_ a play has quality if it indicates artisti- 


cally a character lesson or idealizes one 
of the virtues. In this connection there 
should certainly be one or more charac- 
ters with whom the youngsters in the 
audience can wholesomely ally them- 
selves. Children are facile imitators, and 
the character or characters in the play 
who are eventually most successful or 
attractive should be worth imitation. 
The play should have a clean-cut story 
line, uncluttered by too much talking. 
One of our most gifted writers on Chil- 
dren’s Theatre has said that there should 
never be more than a minute or two 
without something interesting happen- 
ing. And there needs to be suspense, 
those moments when the children will 
held their breath, wondering how “it 
will come out.” An example of this type 
of spot in the play may be illustrated 
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Huckleberry Finn, Troupe 1149, Georgetown, Texas, High School, 
Mrs. Angus Springer, Sponsor. 














cided to produce a Children’s Play, a 
troupe has to face the next important 
decision: What Play? And this decision 
is a very important one. 

Unfortunately there have not been so 
many good plays written for children as 
for adults because this area of theatre 
activity is relatively young. However, 
for beginners in this area, this situation 
need be no deterrent; in fact it can be a 
real advantage. There is a reasonable 
number of good plays, and the fact that 
the number is not overwhelming can be 
turned to your advantage because you 
can really explore the field. 

Since all good Thespians are devoted 
to raising the standard of theatre fare in 
their communities, undoubtedly the first 
consideration in choice of play should 
be quality. Unless this element governs 
the choice of play, we are failing our 
duty and opportunity to the children of 
the community, and the project can be 
fruitless, What do we mean by quality? 


from Jack and the Beanstalk when the 
Giant is searching for Jack, who has 
been hidden in the oven. While the chil- 
dren are holding their breath in sus- 
pense, even the grown-ups in the audi- 
ence will fall into the same mood though 
they well know what is going to happen. 
While the producers of Children’s Plays 
need to look carefully in the script for 
these moments of suspense, they need 
also to search carefully for comedy mo- 
ments to relieve and balance the sus- 
pense. While this comedy may be found 
in the dialogue, it is perhaps more often 
found in the implied need for panto- 
mime. While children will not sit very 
long and listen to unrelieved discussion 
and exposition, they will sit happily and 
respond ecstatically to much, much good, 
well motivated action without words. 
The play should provide abundant op- 
portunity for broadly developed “story 
between the lines,” and of course the di- 
rector and actors must be alert to the 
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of 
lat 
ti- A SELECTED LIST OF 
ne 
re RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
ac- 
: 
. MODERN PLAYS FAIRY-TALE PLAYS CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
nd Crazy Cricket Farm Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp The Christmas Nightingale 
lay The Ghost of Mr. Penny Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves A Christmas Carol 
or Little Lee Bobo room Bae recente 
; Mr. Popper’s Penguins The Elves and the Shoemaker PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIE 
ory Mystery at the Old Fort Praga ond ape ae en 
ng. The Panda and the Spy a and the Beanstalk ive Little Peppers 
; ) g Midas and the Golden Touch Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
hil- seven Little Rebels The Land of the Dragon Hansel and Gretel 
uld Little Red Riding Hood Heidi 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater Hiawatha 
al HISTORICAL PLAYS Pinocchio Huckleberry Finn 
é ; The Plain Princess Little Women 
Se, sapien ten the Magic sword Prince Fairyfoot Oliver Twist 
vill Buffalo Bill Puss in Boots The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
“it Daniel Boone Rumpelstiltskin Rip Van Winkle 
’ Simple Simon Robin Hood 
ype ho ayes Sapte The Sleeping Beauty Robinson Crusoe 
ted a Snow White and Rose Red The Sandalwood Box 
_—— The Prince and the Pauper The Three Bears Tom Sawyer 
Young Hickory The Wonderful Tang Treasure Island 
The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue : 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
possibilities of this technique and use it by the Mad Hatter and the March Hare _ familiar. And this brings us to another 
judiciously. (We say judiciously because in managing the Dormouse in the Tea matter that may be misleading as you 
when a high-school cast becomes aware Scene in Alice in Wonderland is another __ read plays, the matter of repetition. The 
of the response that they are stimulating such scene, and the excitement is won- wise playwright for children will man- 
by their pantomime, there is a tempta- _derful when the Dormouse is squeezed _age to repeat variations of the same type 
tion to overdo the trick and delay the into and pulled out of the over-sized tea of scene several times and an important 
action of the play—but the story must pot. Another delightful pantomimic __ line many times. If you are not conscious 
flow on.) scene occurs in Little Red Riding Hood _ of the wisdom of this technique, you as 
Just as many examples of good sus- when Young Wolf is searching for Little | a more or less sophisticated reader may 
pense moments can be cited in the well- Red, who is safely perched on the man- _ be inclined to decide that the play is 
written Children’s Plays, so there are _ tel. (This scene also embodies the valu- | tedious because of too much repetition, 
abundant opportunities for good panto- _—able suspense element.) And still anoth- |§ but remember that if all of the other 
the | mime. A few examples will illustrate this | er such scene occurs in Simple Simon _ elements of the play are sound, this very 
has | point: there is the scene in The Three — when the human “Clothes’—Dress, Long _ repetition which offends you may be 
chil- | Bears in which Little Bear is trying to Underwear, and Night Shirt suddenly | one of the most delightful phases of the 
sus- | don people’s clothes. His endless diffi- appear from and again disappear into play for your audience. 
udi- | culties and animal clumsiness delight the — the clothes basket. These are only a few Another evident appeal for the chil- 
ugh | youngsters. The difficulty encountered examples, but every well-written Chil- | dren is probably closely associated with 
pen. dren’s Play provides many such scenes, (Continued on page 22) 
lays and they should be looked for in choos- 
ee "ithe ne VAN HORNS 
nee The next characteristic of a good play 
mo- CAR N E G | E for Children’s Theatre is one that is per- 
sus- ; haps very different from the considera- 
und College of Fine Arts tion in choosing a play for a high-school < O ST U ME S 
often or adult audience. Just as the adult is On the American Stage 
into- looking for something new, the child is 0 
very Paton happiest with something familiar. Any ponte: 
_ DRAMA «® Acting + Directing of you experienced baby sitters know CENTURY 
= Design + Playwriting > Technical how many times you are begged to read 
rood, . , . the same old favorite, not because the Send for Prices 
ords. child doesn’t know the story, but be- VAN HORN & SON 
- Op- Carnegie Institute of Technology cause he knows it so well that he can THEATRICAL COSTUMES 
story Schenley Park « Pittsburgh 13, Pa. perhaps correct or prompt you if you Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
e di- attempt to skip. He loves hearing the Est. 1852 
» the same old story; he is enraptured by the 
TICS | Novemser, 1955 13 
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Jane Eyre, Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa., Sr. High School, 
Jean Donahey, Sponsor. 





THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
Benton Harbor, Mich., High School 


oe OF the most challenging, popu- 
lar and successful three-act myster- 
ies ever produced on Broadway high- 
lighted the Benton Harbor High School 
stage when the seniors of Troupe 455 
presented Bayard Veiller’s The Thir- 
teenth Chair and found a “smash hit” on 
their hands. 


This story centers around Helen 
O’Neill, who is engaged to wealthy Will 
Crosby. At a party in the Crosby home, 
an eccentric Irish medium has been in- 
vited to hold a seance. The woman is 
Helen’s mother, and she persuades Helen 
not to tel] the group in order to spare 
Helen embarrassment. In the course of 
the seance, while the doors and win- 
dows to the room are locked, a man is 
killed. The police are unable to locate 
either the murderer or the weapon. Sus- 
picion falls on Helen, and her mother is 
worried. Many surprising developments 
ensue before the real criminal is un- 
masked by the clever medium. 


So intriguing were the lighting and 
special trick effects that the audience 
was thrilled and baffled from curtain 
rise to fall. Even the members of the 
cast were startled by the spiritual rap- 
pings and the moving table in the seance 
scene, together with window shade snap- 
pings and flickering lights. The plot 
steadily builds to a breathtaking climax 
in Act III when the murderer is con- 
fronted by his own weapon, the knife 
which is lodged in the ceiling. When it 
suddenly strikes the table in front of 
him, startling gasps from the audience 
were quite audible. 


Two production problems involved 
were moving a table off the floor, and a 
knife falling from the ceiling to stick 
into a table. These were solved by fash- 


i4 


ioning invisible wires to the table so 
that the Irish medium could lift it with 
the palms of her hands. The knife was 
lowered by a pulley system operated off- 
—_ and drawn by a magnet to the 
table. 


This intelligent “oldie” classic mystery 
with its well-balanced cast has brilliant 
dialogue, a religious element interwoven 
throughout the plot, and excellent op- 
portunities for characterization and dia- 
lect study. 

MarGareET L. MEYN 


Sponsor, Troupe 455 


JANE EYRE 
Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School 


— productions are no nov- 
elty for Troupe 187; we do one 
each year; but Jane Eyre was so eftfec- 
tive that the townfolk still recall its 
charm and pathos, much to our increas- 
ing pride and satisfaction. 


The adaptation of the Charlotte 
Bronte novel by Jane Kendall has its ac- 
tion in the library at Thornfield. The 
cast of thirteen requires the services of 
four males. The principal roles of Jane, 
Mrs. Fairfax, and the mysterious Mr. 
Rochester need experienced and mature 
thinking individuals to meet the chal- 
lenges of the lengthy roles, constant 
change in tempo and the development 
of character. The other roles, while short- 
er in number of lines, offer an excellent 
opportunity for willing students to de- 
velop their talents. An ingenious stage 
crew are as essential to this play as the 
cast. The effectiveness of the mood de- 
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pends upon their lighting effects and the 
sound cues. The storm and the fire are 
technical problems that require patience 
and cooperation. 


The modern miss needs constant prac- 
tice with hoops, fan, and curls, just as 
the modern male needs to learn the art 
in ruffles, frock tails, and tea cup. Own- 
ing our own period costumes, we used 
them from the very start of the rehear- 
sals. The art of handling tea cups was 
practiced during rest periods, and we 
have carried the custom of “tea and 
cookies” into other production rehear- 
sals to the satisfaction of cast and stage 
crews. After five weeks of costume us- 
age the actors became at ease in their 
strange attire and the illusion of reality 
was sustained. 


The challenges are many, but to those 
who love Jane, her story will be por- 
trayed so that the audience will be 
thrilled with the terror and suspense, 
and yet enjoy it as much as our troupe 
did. The gruelling work is well worth 
the sense of satisfaction that comes from 
making a truly great story “live.” 


JEAN E. DoNAHEY 
Sponsor, Troupe 187 


STRICTLY FORMAL 
Field Kindley High School, Coffeyville, Kansas 


A HILARIOUS evening was enjoyed 
by cast and audience when Strictly 
Formal by William Davidson was pre- 
sented by the junior class. From the 
time the curtain rose until the final cur- 
tain the audience reveled in the antics 
of two typical teen-age girls trying to 
keep their dates for the prom from be- 
ing vamped by their city cousin. Only 
through the efforts of their movie struck, 
French horn blowing country cousin and 
her usually disastrous plans did they 
overcome the problems that face every 
young girl who seeks a date for the 
junior prom. 

The entire cast found the parts and 
plot situations entirely within their own 
experiences and therefore easy to re- 
create. The only problems encountered 
were those of making artificial peonies 
by the property crew and learning to 
play the French horn by the female 
lead. The setting was an ordinary living 
room and consequently no problem. As 
an entire show, there were no great 
problems in setting, direction, or char- 
acterization. 


The audience reaction to the play was 
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amazing to the cast. They were very sur- 
prised to find that lines and actions 
which had long ceased to be funny to 
them brought loud guffaws from the au- 
dience. Comments after the show by the 
audience ran from “One of the cleanest 
and cleverest shows to be presented” to 
“My side hurts from laughing so much.” 
Many parents found that the situations in 
the play were quite similar to those en- 
countered in their own homes and were 
amused to see them protrayed on the 
stage. 


At the cast party after the final per- 
formance, actors, crew members, and di- 
rector felt that Strictly Formal was strict- 
ly a hit. 

KENNETH H. BURCHINAL 
Sponsor, Troupe 317 


STAG LINE 
Winchester, Illinois, High School 


A FTER the spring production of Stag 
Line we wished that more plays 
had sequels. The cast of this comedy 
had given Men Are like Street Cars in 
the fall of 1952, and when another 
Maudie play was published, we were 
eager to read it. After examining the 
first few pages we knew that this was 
‘it’ as far as our selection for a spring 
play was concerned. 


Members of the previous cast were 
given an opportunity to portray the 
same characters in Stag Line. Most of 
them chose to do this, although two 
aspired to bigger roles that were vacant. 
Of course there were some changes in 
minor roles, for they were not the same 
in both plays. 

The plot concerns Maudie, the hero- 
ine, who has appointed herself to man- 
age her sister Sylvia's wedding. Al- 
though the girls’ mother has said, 
“Maudie, you are a help in the little 
things, but leave the big decisions to 
me, Maudie goes blithely on arranging 
matters to suit herself. She directs the 
caterer, soloist, and florist, deletes names 
from the invitation list and thereby 
ignores the group's best client, mixes 
the gift cards, and has the wedding 
gown delivered to the church instead of 
the house. 

These are all minor matters compared 
to the impression Maudie gives Jerry, 
the groom, that Sylvia is in love with 
two men. For a time it looks as though 
there will not be any groom at the wed- 
ding because Jerry has disappeared. He 
does finally return, to find that Maudie 
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was speaking about herself, not Sylvia. 
All is forgiven, and everyone dashes out 
to the wedding. 

The many lines that Maudie had were 
no problem to the girl who took the 
lead, for she was unusually gifted in 
both memorization and dramatization. 
With seven men and eleven women in 
the cast an opportunity was given to a 
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large group to participate even though 
ten had less than thirty speeches. 

In our advertising we stressed the fact 
that this was a sequel to last year’s play. 
The large audience indicated approval 
by their presence and applause at this 
hilarious comedy of teen-age life. 

Loretta C. GLossop 
Sponsor, Troupe 594 
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Strictly Formal, Troupe 317, Field-Kindley Memorial High School, Coffeyville, 
Kansas, Kenneth Burchinal, Sponsor. 
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Special High School Version... 
| Remember Mama 


Comedy by John van Druten, adapted from Kathryn Forbes’ book “Mama’s Bank Account” 


There are two different versions of this play—one 
that follows literally the Broadway production, the 
other known as “High School Version, Revised Acting 
Edition.” All persons interested in either version are 
urged, in ordering copies or writing about production, 
to specify clearly which version is desired. The high 
school version is intended not only for regular high 
schools but for other similar groups. Nevertheless 
the high school version is essentially the original play 
as produced, the differences being changes that pro- 
vide for simpler settings, and render the play in other 
respects wholly acceptable to producing groups and 
audiences in communities of the most varied tastes 
and degrees of sophistication. 


NOTE CAREFULLY: The Service reserves the 
right to decide the meaning of the expression “other 
similar groups.” Please bear in mind that it makes no 
difference which version is used: the fee will depend 





Though the high school version is and will be avail- 
able through the Service, the original edition, which 
has been used for several years by groups of all kinds, 
is and will continue to be available. In other words, 
we have, and will continue to have, both versions. 


For the present, the production fee for the revised 
high school version, when that is used by high schools 
and similar groups, is lower than that charged for 
the original version. The difference in the size of the 
fee depends upon the type of organization producing 
the play, and not on which version is used. In case 
of any confusion arising in connection with this matter 
of fees, the Service will answer all inquiries. 





Both versions of the text 
of this play are for sale at 


90c Each 


When ordering books or 
corresponding about pro- 
duction rights, please 
specify which version you 
are considering. 
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in each case on whether the group intending to pro- 
duce it is in the “high school” or “other similar groups” 
category, or in the college, community or little theatre 
category of more advanced and sophisticated groups. 
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by Ronald Alexander 


Now Widely Released 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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Photo by Fred Fehl 


Interest in this play has been so phenomenal that a synopsis of the plot 
is hardly necessary. Ronald Alexanders family comedy is, as every- 
one knows, the tale of a high school girl who goes out for the football 
team. Brooks Atkinson, writing in the N. Y. Times, called it “fresh, 
warm-hearted and funny .. . the theme of the tomboy who finds her- 
self ditched by her boy friend for conduct unbecoming a girl leads 
into some tender moments at the end. And a comedy that not only 
amuses but moves an audience is irresistible.” 


“TIME OUT FOR GINGER is hilarious, all right, but it is also 
human, warm and touching. Draws as steady a stream of laughs 
as any comedy in years —William Hawkins, N. Y. World-Telegram. 


CATALOGUE 
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me Out For Ginger 


5 men 
(2 teen-age boys) Books, 90c 
aah 1 interior 

(3 girls) 














Jonathan Logan Style #1404 


Pebble tweed princess dress with dyed to match angora trim. Colors: 
Lilac, pink, turquoise or gray. 


NS a. 5 a wna 


Fashions for 


With the month of November come for 
most Thespian affiliated schools their first ma- 
jor dramatic productions of the new school 
vear. Again for you we picture the latest 
teen-age fashions for your plays whose time 
is “the present,’ with the hope that our sug- 
gestions will help answer that ever-present 


question, “What shall I wear?” 


WE WON’‘T SUGGEST THE PLAYS 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 





Jonathan Logan Style #1213 


Wool flannel shirtwaist with -!Italian shirt influence — full skirt. New 
blue, rust, mulberry, black, camel or pium. 


Sizes 5-15 


18 


Jonathan Logan Style #1108 


Barathea faille in an ensemble with bateau neckline, full skirted dress 
— short jacket with double breasted button detail. Blue pink, plum, 
red or black. 


Sizes 5-15 


DRAMATICS 
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On and Off Stage 


Not only will these styles bring forth 
“Ooohs!” and “Aaahs!” as they are worn on 
stage, but also will the “Ooohs!” and “Aaahs!” 
continue throughout the winter months as they 


are worn off stage. 





Velveteen Sheath Style #6725 


Luxurious Merrimack Velveteen Sheath jumper. Rhinestone pin adorns 
sweetheart neckline. Limoge blue, red, moss green, black, purple. 


ae METS Pn Hy ee tin A .. .$10.95 


USE YOUR IMAGINATION! 


For the Teena Paige dealer nearest you, write to: 
TEENA PAIGE FASHIONS, INC., 1375 Broadway, New York City, 18. 
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Empire Torso Style #1080 A Jacket . . . A Sheath Jumper Style #1071 


Elegant 100% Wedgmoor Woolen flannel Empire dress. Diamond- 100% WEDGMOOR WOOLEN Flannel Sheath Jumper to be worn 
shaped buttons and velvet tie top a full pleated skirt. Self belt. Char- with or without a blouse. A cover up Jacket with self material buttons. 
coal brown, charcoal grey, charcoal blue. Belt included. Heather red, heather blue, charcoa! grey and avocado. 
Se Sea eee ie ee ee ee ee ee Me ad $17.95 Se re be nn ns RRR SE SS SOS eee $17.95 
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! With all the new movies being 


Hi ¢ released this month, it’s rather 
hard to choose just a few for special 
mention. There are several that should 
prove to be very good. They have been 
well cast, well directed, and so forth. 
Most of them are done in wide screen 
and use the most modern color photo- 
graphy—all which add up to an enjoy- 
able evening in your local theatre. 

First of all, while I don't really rec- 
ommend this cinema as “a movie you 
shouldn’t miss’—most of you will see it 
anyhow—from all the reviews and com- 
ments made to date it should be a very 
dramatic and stirring movie. The Big 
Knife, a United Artists release, stars 
Jack Palance, Ida Lupino, Wendell 
Corey, and Shelley Wnters. One review 
states that there will be two reactions to 
this movie: One group will consider it 
a satire and farce; the other, realistic 
and impressive. I'm rather curious to 
see into which category I fall! 


—()— 


Something that wasn't mentioned last 
month but now included in our “should 
have been” department: Joseph Hayes, 


CSLOL a 

PLAYS 

THE DRAMA MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


(Fifteenth year of successful publication) 


Q 


A complete source of new, royalty-free plays 
of top quality for grades one through high 
school, published monthly during the school 
year. 


Each issue contains 10-12 one-act plays: 


PLAYS written specifically for each grade 
level — primary, intermediate, junior high 
and high schoo! — plus a section of radio 
and TV plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating important holidays 
and anniversaries; episodes from the lives of 
famous men and women, teaching the lessons 
of history. 

PLAYS appropriate for special occasions, 
such as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and 
Education Week. 

PLAYS for entertainment — comedies, fanta- 
sies, mysteries, legends. 


All of the plays are designed for easy, 
inexpensive production 


All plays may be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers. 


(8 issues, October through May) 


$4 a year Two years, $7 
(Plays is indexed in the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature.) 


PLAYS. The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
is one of the 97 periodicals recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries by Laura K. Martin 
(H. W. Wilson Co.), former heaw of the 
American Library Association Magazine Evalua- 
tion Committee. The 97 magazines were selected 
from nearly 6,000 publications. 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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author of The Desperate Hours, a pro- 
duction from Paramount, and his wife, 
Marrijane, are honorary members of 
Thespian Troupe 1240, Arsenal Techni- 
cal High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The Hayes were made honorary mem- 
bers on April 12, 1955. 


—()— 


Bing Crosby, Jeanmaire and Donald 
O'Connor join forces to make a rollick- 
ing musical, Anything Goes, scheduled 
for release this month by Paramount. I 





Jane Russell and Jeanne Crain in United 
Artists’ production of Gentlemen Marry 
Brunettes. 








wonder what “crack” Bob Hope will 
make about Bing’s new picture! When it 
comes to singing, Bing is still tops in my 
album of today’s ballad songsters. 


—-() — 


The Vagabond King, a musical from 
Paramount, will star one of my favorites, 
Kathryn Grayson, .with Oreste Kirkop 
and Rita Moreno. Oreste Kirkop, who 
plays opposite Miss Grayson, is a native 
of Malta and is making his film debut in 
this country in this picture. While in 
Malta, he and his brothers had a jazz 
orchestra, which developed such a pop- 
ularity that it sent him to London and 
then to the U. S.—and pictures. 


-——O— 


Two Academy Award winners, Vivien 
Leigh and Kenneth More, are coming 
your way via the screen this month in 
The Deep Blue Sea. This is the first 
British feature in Cinemascope and color 
of the Broadway and London stage hit. 
Some of the scenes are filmed in the 
Swiss Alps and in Piccadilly Square in 
London. More, by the way, was recent- 
ly chosen best of 1955 at the Venice 
Film Festival. Sounds real good! 


= ()-— 

The View From Pompey’s Head, a 
20th Century Fox release, will star a 
comparatively new personality to the 
screen—Richard Egan. Mr. Egan got his 
first big break when playing one of the 
gladiators in Demetrius and the Gladia- 
tors. Now, after several supporting roles, 





television scenery and stage settings 
decorations, exhibitions, murals 


E. B. DUNKEL STUDIOS 


536 WEST 29 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LONGACRE 5-1793 











he has top billing in The View From 
Pompey’s Head. 
—O— 


Maybe I am a little late with this 
photograph as Gentlemen Marry Brun- 
ettes (United Artists) may have already 
played at your favorite theatre. Jane 
Russell and Jeanne Crain are, however, 
two of my favorite dolls. 





COMING YOUR WAY 


ARTISTS AND MODELS, a musical- 
comedy, stars Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Anita 
Ekberg. (Paramount) 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, a drama, 
stars Richard Burton, Claire Bloom, Fredric 
March. (United Artists ) 

OASIS, a drama, stars Michele Morgan, 
Cornell Borchers. (20th Century-Fox) 

THE GIRL IN THE RED VELVET 
SWING, a drama, stars Ray Milland, Joan 
Collins and Farley Granger. (20th Century- 
Fox ) 

DIG THAT URANIUM, a comedy, stars 
Leo Gorcey, Huntz Hall, Mary Beth Hughes, 
(Allied Artists ) 

PICNIC, drama, stars Bill Holden, Kim 
Novak, Rosalind Russell. (Columbia) 

BHOWANI JUNCTION, a drama, stars Ava 


Gardner, Stewart Granger, Abraham Sofaer. 
(MGM) 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and 


performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


* 
Manhattan Costume Go. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 











DRAMATICS 
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Christmas 


Plays 


THE OTHER WISE MAN 


A choric adaptation by Harold G. Sliker of 
Van Dyke's famous short story. 19 speaking roles, 
many of which can be doubled. May be per- 
formed on the platform stage, in the church 
chancel, or "in the round."' Price per copy: 50c. 
Royalty, $5 per performance. 


THE PERFECT CAROL 


Reverent depiction of the origin of ‘"'Silent 
Night, Holy Night.'' By Aileene Sargent. 2 M., 
2 W., tableaux characters, and choir. Easily 
staged. Price per copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 per 
performance. 


SANTA CLAUS, INDEED! 


A delightful comedy-fantasy which deftly ex- 
plodes many of the modern foibles of Christ- 
mas giving. By Merle Bouton Young. 3 M., | W. 
Price per copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 per perform- 
ance. 


SHELTER FOR A WANDERER 


This deeply moving Mexican play-pageant has 
been produced annually by the famous Padua 
Hills Theatre for many years. It embodies, as 
an integral part of the plot, the three main 
Christmas customs of Mexico—the nacimiento, 
the breaking of the pinata, and the litany of 
Las Posadas. By Agnes Emelie Peterson. 8M., 5 
W., extras if desired. Music included. Price per 
copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 per performance. 


THE SHEPHERD’S STAR 


A Nativity play with music. By Janet Katherine 
Smith. For those groups seeking a more elabo- 
rate and spectacular undertaking. 14 M., 8 W., 
choruses, and extras. Plays about I'/2_ hours. 
Books 75c each. Royalty $10 per performance if 
admission is charged or a collection taken. $5 
per performance when no admission is charged. 


GO YE TO BETHLEHEM 


A spoken cantata for a verse choir of any num- 
ber. By Albert Johnson. Price per copy: 50c. 
No royalty if 10 copies are purchased. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE STAR 


The faith of a crippled child produces a mod- 
ern miracle. For four men, one woman, plus 
parts for a child, angels, shepherds, carolers. 
By Agnes Peterson. Price per copy: 50c. Royal- 
fy, $5 per performance. 


AT THE FEET OF THE MADONNA 


A deeply moving pageant of supplication for 
six women plus speaking and singing choirs. By 
Charlotte Lee. Price per copy: 50c. Royalty, $5 
per performance. 


es 
For further information on Christmas plays, 


write for the Row-Peterson Drama Catalogs— 
either for high school or for junior high school. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


NOVEMBER VIEWS 


8 pe Skipper makes it a point not 
to miss certain television produc- 
tions for various reasons, I suppose; as, 
to see a play previously read, a favorite 
star is featured, the advertising prom- 
ises “the best ever.” And often elation 
becomes disappointment, for usually be- 
fore the first intermission (or commer- 
cial) the production fails to measure up 
to expectations. Let me state here and 
now that Skipper does not profess to be 
either critic or expert, but is just one of 
millions of television viewers who know 
what they like and do not like. 


I admit that competition is good for 
business—it cuts off the not-so-good and 
creates the best; and everyone is in busi- 
ness to make $$$, but without caution 
these factors may ruin an industry. Mo- 
nopoly all too soon becomes monotony. 


Indeed—the big money and the big 
names have been the headlines for years, 
and right along with them the big heads. 
Radio and television, it is said in many 
station breaks during a day, are “a com- 
munity service.” Perhaps—but some- 
where along the line the meaning of 
these three words is lost. We are offered 
the big names, the “top in entertain- 
ment,” and at times we, the viewers, are 
satisfied. Still, although “Spectacular” is 
the word in TV these days, it is not so 
much the quantity we desire as it is the 
quality. This is so in any field of en- 
deavor. 

Television has great potentialities as 
an important medium of the theatre if it 
can first survive the rat-race between 
network companies to offer the greatest, 
the most spectacular—of almost nothing. 
Yes—there are a few educational TV 
stations, which are doing their utmost to 
be “a community service,’ but too many 
of them are barely able to survive. 


We, the viewers, are as much at fault 
as the network bosses. In this great 
country of ours we have certain rights. 
We may not be able to go to the voting 
machines to select what we would like 
to see on TV, but we are able to insist 
upon better programming—we buy the 
products which sponsor the many dif- 
ferent productions. Select with care the 
products you buy and soon the networks 
will be forced to select with care the 
programming offered to you. 


Let's get on the ball. Television is 
growing up, but slowly. With all its 
writers, producers, directors, actors, 
sponsors, money and vice presidents, 
and the viewers ability to help in their 
way, it is about time for TV to accept 
the challenge of the “theatre of the fu- 
ture.” 


BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATRE—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 

BELASCO THEATRE—Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter?, Henry Morgan, Orson Bean, 
Jane Mansfield, Walter Matthau. Comedy. 

BIJOU THEATRE—Joyce Grenfell Requests 
the Pleasure, Joyce Grenfell, British comedi- 
enne. 

BROADHURST THEATRE--The Desk Set, 
Shirley Booth. Comedy. 

BROADWAY THEATRE—Comedie Fran- 
caise. 

CORONET THEATRE—A View from the 
Bridge, Gloria Marlowe, J. Carroll Naish, Van 
Heflin. 

CORT THEATRE—Diary of Ann _ rrunk, 
Susan Strasberg, Joseph Schildkraut, Gusti 
Huber. Drama. 

46TH STREET THEATRE—Damn Yankees, 
Stephen Douglass, Gwen Verdon. Musical. 

GOLDEN THEATRE—Comedy in Music, 
Victor Borge’s one-man show. 

HENRY MILLER THEATRE—Witness for 
the Prosecution, Una O’Connor, Patricia Jes- 
sel, Francis L. Sullivan. Mystery. 

HOLIDAY THEATRE—Deadfall, John Ire- 
land, Joanne Dru, Jay Jostyn. 

IMPERIAL THEATRE -Silk Stockings, Hil- 
degrade Neff, Don Ameche. Musical. 

LONGACRE THEATRE—The Young and 
the Beautiful, Jenny Egan, Peter Brandon, El- 
speth Eric. 

LYCEUM THEATRE—Maurice Chevalier, 
the famous French entertainer. 

MAJESTIC THEATRE—Fanny, Walter Sle- 
zak, Ezio Pinza. Musical. 

MARTIN BECK THEATRE—-The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, John Beal, Eli Wallach. 
Comedy. 

MOROSCO THEATRE—Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Burl Ives, Barbara Bel Geddes, Mildred 
Dunnock. Drama. 

MUSIC BOX THEATRE—Bus Stop, Kim 
Stanley, Anthony Ross, Elaine Stritch, Dick 
York. Drama. 

NATIONAL THEATRE —Inherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni, Ed Begley. Drama. 

PLAYHOUSE THEATRE-—The Heavenly 
Twins, Faye Emerson, Jean Pierre Aumont. 
Comedy. 

PLYMOUTH THEATRE—Tiger at_ the 
Gates, Leueen MacGrath, Michael Redgrave. 

ROYALE THEATRE-—The Boy Friend, Julie 
Andrews. Musical. 

ST. JAMES THEATRE—The Pajama Game, 
Pat Marshall, John Raitt, Helen Gallagher, Ed- 
die Foy, Jr. Musical. 

SHUBERT THEATRE—D’Oyly Carte Opera 
Company. 

WINTER GARDEN THEATRE—Plain and 
Fancy, Barbara Cook, Richard Derr. Musical. 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for New 
DM1955 Catalogue ond Color Card 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11, NY 











Nerve Center 





For the heart of the Art... 


The C-I all electronic control system 

provides 2 or 10 presets to meet any budget. 
Compact control and preset parel 

allows “front of house” vantage point 

enabling operator to both hear and see the show. 
Proportional dimming and fading is attained. 
Response is immediate ... there is no time lag! 
It is a tried and proven system endorsed by 
Professional and Tributary Theatre alike. 


Installations include: 


Yale Drama School 

Barnard College, N. Y. 

Dunes, Las Vegas 

CBS T.V., N. Y. and Calif. 
Iowa State College 

University of Nebraska 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
University of Delaware 
Denver Civic Theatre 
Pittsburgh Playhouse 


Carnegie Tech 

San Francisco State College 
Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 

NBC TV, N. Y. and Calif. 

Dumont TV Studios 

Rosary College, Wake Forest, Ill. 
Ohio State University 
Dumont-Telecenter 

Northern Ill. State Teachers College 
and many others 


Students of the theatre live in the Electronic Era 
... provide them with the facilities to operate 


in the Electronic Age. 


This electronic system costs less than you think... 


call for a demonstration. 


Century Lighting, Inc. 
521 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 





1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 13) 


their love of pets, the appeal of animal 
characters. The children love to see 
bears, rabbits, wolves, and their other 
fairy-tale animals cavort on the stage; 
and a number of the playwrights have 
taken advantage of this fact and have 
used animal characters as major ele- 
ments in their plays. 


No discussion of choice of play for 
children should omit at least two warn- 
ings. Beware of long or over-emphasized 
romantic love scenes. These merely bore 
the children. A case in point is the love 
scene in Cinderella, which is essentially 
a good choice for children’s audiences. 
However, the strong appeals of this play 
are sympathy for the maltreated step- 
child, the famous slipper scene, and the 
mice-drawn pumpkin coach. The actual 
love scenes between Cinderella and 
Prince Charming should be pared to a 


22 


minimum. Another warning is concerned 
with characters or situations that fright- 
en the very young. A villainous charac- 
ter needs to keep his essential badness 
in consistency with his place in the 
story, but he musi not be shocking or 
too frightening. The children must feel 
that he will get his due, and that in time 
the good characters will triumph. Such 
a character is the Giant in Jack and the 
Beanstalk. The Giant needs to be big 
and menacing, but somehow his badness 
must be tempered. This can most often 
be done by tempering the volume or 
quality of his voice. The same thing is 
true with the bad animal characters. 
In a production of The Three Bears the 
bad little bear, Grizzly, made his first 
appearance with a growl that was too 
vigorous and menacing; he heard a cry 
from a tiny youngster in the back of the 
house. The trained adult ear soon real- 
ized that he was aware of the situation 
and thus toned down his growl, yet he 


still kept the illusion of his badness with. 
out frightening his audience. 

Another element that may well in. 
fluence the choice of a play for children 
is the including in the script of what we 
might group together as rhymes, songs, 
and tricks. Any or all of these are a most 
welcome part of a good script. The 
youngsters love to be able to go away 
from a performance with a poem to re. 
cite, a song to sing, a dance step to imi- 
tate, or some bit of business to try, 
(These elements may all be used to 
good advantage as entertainment de. 
vices between acts of the performance.) 

Up to this point we have been consid- 
ering only the artistic requirements of 
an appropriate Children’s Theatre script, 
but in this very practical world, all Thes- 
pians know that there is still another 
consideration that cannot be ignored- 
budget. No, we can none of us ignore 
this matter, but it need not weigh too 
heavily. There is no imagination like a 
child’s imagination; he does not need 
all of the realism and trappings that the 
jaded adult audience often thinks he 
needs. A producing group with a room, 
some imagination (just a fraction of 
what the audience will have), a great 
deal of enthusiasm, much energy, and a 
real joy in good work can produce an 
exciting play for children with very lit- 
tle cost. It is not an idle statement to 
encourage those of you with slim budg- 
ets when we say that very often a too 
lavish production detracts seriously from 
the charm that a Children’s Play needs 
and which can be achieved by a simple, 
imaginative treatment of a good script. 

Most of our Thespian troupes that 
have worked with Children’s Theatre 
have seemed to find their greatest satis- 
faction in adaptations of the familiar 
fairy tales or so-called children’s clas- 
sics. In later articles we shall hear from 
Thespians and their Sponsors about 
plays that they have produced, their 
choices, and their reasons. Meanwhile, 
as you Thespians get to work on this 
project, you will find the perfect play 
for your group and your audience, and 
some of you may want to try your hand 
in developing your own script. If you 
haven't chosen your play for this year, 
write to Children’s Theatre Press, An- 
chorage, Kentucky, for the most com- 
plete list of Children’s Plays. You will 
also find that Coach House Press, a new 
organization in Chicago, is presenting a 
limited list of good scripts. And while 
the larger publishing houses present 
only a limited number of scripts in pro- 
portion to their adult plays, you will find 
good plays listed in the following cata- 
logues: Samuel French, New York; Bak- 
er, Boston; and Dramatic Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 

Here is to a good year with your Chil- 
dren’s Play project! Don’t forget to let 
us have an account of your project so 
that we may share your success and ex- 
perience with other troupes in this 
monthly column. 


DRAMATICS 
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BEST THESPIANS 1954-55 


(Continued from page 11) 


425 Koger Thomas 
Anita Rich 
427 George Hargrave 
428 Jean Sallee 
John Bridges 
429 Richard Zimmer- 


man 

430 David Ohlson 

432 Joe Dixon 

433 Art Berg 

436 Judy Mayer 

439 Sharon McFarland 

440 George Rolfe 

441 Kay Wyer 
Bill Gilsdorf 

442 Paul Moor 

443 Georgia Bowers 

445 Peggy Williams 
Johnny Clark 

448 Alice Rohloff 
Karen Williams 

451 Carolyn Galbreath 
Charles Tell 

452 Bill Pfuderer 
Marilyn McKim 

453 William Davidson 

455 Patricia Preston 
Sandra Upham 
Sandra Cayo 
William Renbarger 

458 John Cruinkshanks 
Jerrold Murphy 

460 Douglas Hudson 

461 Mary Taliak 

463 Bob Davenport 

464 George Webb 
Sandra Lewis 

467 Pamela Shaffer 
Tom Wilson 

468 Joseph Miller 

469 Diane Case 
Alice Gahringer 
Richard Welton 

471 Isabelle MacDon- 


ald 
Jo Lynn Lloyd 


472 Richard Celeste 
Sandra Howells 
473 Gary Andrew 
474 Denis Brown 
Leo Wentzel 
475 Carol Jacobson 
476 Virginia Behney 
Cliff Tatum 
479 Ivan Smith, Jr. 
480 Gary Brown 
Ruth Orme 
485 Sue Pribble 
Sharon Ross 
486 Jeanlee Mathey 
Jo Ann Clute 
487 Vicki Vickers 
488 David Schnute 
490 Jim Andrews 
492 Barbara Morrow 
494 Diane Booth 
495 Sam De Loach 
496 Nancy Reynolds 
Dennis Bock 
497 Richard Wicker- 
sham 
Jean Haynam 
500 Roger Stanton 
Ellen McLaughlin 
501 Fred Stahlman 
503 Irvin Miller 
504 Joel Dampf 
George Knight 
506 Jerry Music 
Alfred Thenen 
507 Linda Keul 
508 Ara Peterson 
George Gifford 
509 Shirley Bland 
510 Roy Fluhrer 
511 Joan Cleary 
512 Ione Trimming 
513 Charleene Harloch- 


er 

Ronald Herder 
514 Larry Erickson 
517 Lois Bevelhymer 


518 Janet Poe 
Lucretia Amodeo 
520 Carolyn MacEslin 
ohn Custer 
521 David Harris 
Astrid Mattson 
522 Nettie Black 
Darrell Markham 
523 Patricia Springer 
524 Richard Macht 
529 Harriet Hunter 
Karen Pittman 
Ann Prentice 
530 Carole Wilson 
Marie Wilson 
531 Carole Rose 
532 Annette Hilley 
Betty Booger 
533 Florence Halbower 
537 Connie Bastim 
Bradford Martin 
539 Mary Phipps 
540 William Martin 
Joan Carlton 
545 Liz Barr 
Don Flajole 
546 Charles Schmidt 
547 James Hardin 
548 Claudette Gowdy 
Nancy Hunter 
552 Donald Olberding 
David Olberding 
553 James Weadock 
554 Rheua Chase 
Dorothy Wright 
555 Connie Wordell 
557 Anita Kaplan 
560 Keith Murray 
Bernice Pluym 
Margot Thomson 
561 Janice Donnan 
Roger Palmer 
562 Eddie Thomas 
563 Sandra Geyer 
565 Joan Schroeder 
Bill Burton 


566 Peter Tsaknis 
Joan Maro 
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567 Mary Taylor 
568 Karen Chriss 
Janet Krueger 
572 Sandy Anderson 
574 Therese Lanese 
Eleanor Duray 
575 Marilyn Sarver 
576 Marilyn Muhvich 
Catherine Moroni 
Rodney Biltonen 
577 Rhett Pinsky 
578 Dick Stewart 
579 Mary Davidson 
Betty Schmucker 
580 Ned Snyder 
Patricia Baughman 
581 Richard Griffin 
Phyllis Mongar 
584 Barbara Simons 
586 Elaine Sutter 
Nancy Winston 
587 Michael Rose 
590 Margaret Bryant 
Bruce McClung 
591 Joe Wozniak 
Delight Thompson 
593 Linda Myers 
Jack Brown 
595 Phoebe Senoure 
Don Drabeck 
598 Martin Adelman 
599 Betty Pedersen 
Donald Young 
601 Marilu Hetzer 
603 John Kulhanek 
Jean Harvey 
604 Charles Edelstein 
Tom Ranck 
605 Marian Saunders 
607 Bill Ferguson 
Thomas Espy 
608 Donald Scott 
Saundra Hampten 
609 David Guthrie 
Elizabeth Jourdan 
611 Marilyn Knight 
613 Anne Meyers 
615 Jerry Bea Jones 
Tom Harb 
617 Neil Hereford 
618 Tommy Dial 
Lynne Davis 
621 Karl Pope 
Arlene Billings 
623 Dick Grivett 
624 Robert Armstrong 
626 Jeanette Cooper 
627 Norman Christen- 
sen 
628 Dick Green 
Eileen Smith 
629 Jerry Folk 
Tom Eberle 
631 Rebecca Cogar 
635 William Fox 
636 Robert Corson 
Donna Larson 
637 Sally Sutton 
Reynaldo Cortez 
638 Sigrid Maitrejean 
639 Don Bowen 
Sarah Simpson 
641 Donna Dicks 
642 Doris Van Nest 
Garay Anderson 
643 Margie Herritage 
644 Mary Jo Powell 
Hazel Christiana 
646 Rosalie Comstock 
648 Patsy Thornock 
Betsy Fillmore 
650 Alison Keith 
Pamella Thompson 
651 Anna Born 
Florence Turner 
653 Beverly Weaver 
656 Walter Snyder 
657 Cornelia Miller 
658 Carol Kopp 
William Clancy 
659 Sue Kauder 
660 Patricia Lamonet- 
tin 


Paul Grove 
661 Greg Calvert 
662 Barbara Niebel 
Carole Carl 
664 Barbara Eville 
666 Ann Bankerd 
Elwood Speakman 
667 John Randolph 
670 Sondra Anderle 
672 Joanne Depace 
673 Peggy Lewis 
Kay Santuro 
674 Rosemary Koo 
James Dorkendorf 
678 Linda Hudson 
John Marshall 
Welsh 
682 Phil Jones 
Roger Pulley 
683 Betty Dehm 
684 Jim Shanklin 
Mary Shanklin 
685 Ronald McCauley 
Jean Mellinger 
Trent Busch 
687 Janet Boyd 
688 Paul Batty 
690 Ambrose Jackson 
Rose Elliott 
691 Harold Weede 
692 Nancy Evans 
Joe Strickland 
698 Harold Wood 
Burnice Bucklin 
699 David Erickson 
700 Nancy See 
Temple Martin 
703 Jack Gandette 
704 Ellen Seeley 
Pat Rasey 
705 Judi Gue 
706 Stanton Stadsvold 
707 Bruce Murray 
Amy Nagayama 
712 Bobbye Lee Ford 
718 John Jellicorse 
720 Gail Templeton 
Emil Vetrano 
723 Beverly Williams 
724 Roger Daeschner 
Sandra Hale 
727 Dolores Piedilato 
Marge Dockus 
728 Dan Wood Crum 
730 Herbert Reis 
732 Regina Price 
733 Paul Ripsom 
735 Kathryn South- 
worth 
Jerrene Stewart 
736 Rosada Shaw 
Richard Monroe 
Jack Ravage 
741 Irving Gershman 
Carroll Farley 
744 Jayne Downey 
ae White 
745 Frank Montibeller 
Beverly Berg 
Art Donovan 
747 Howard Fuhrman 
748 Matt Campbell 
749 Anthony Scalese 
750 Edda Edens 
Bill Goode 
752 George Slanger 
753 Linda Klaveness 
755 Carl Wars 
Dorothy McAnally 
757 Donella Harris — 
759 Keithal Briggs 
Dick Anglund 
760 Margaret Heine- 
man 
761 Neil Ross 
762 Camille Maliszew- 
ski 
766 Sharon Adams 
767 Angie Castanou 
Nancy Paige 
David Woolsey 
771 Katherine McKain 
774 Julie Wurster 
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Breathtaking new beauty 

with GRAND 7’ Evergleam Xmas Trees! 
Sparkling aluminum foil branches can be 
decorated same as other trees and provide 
all the beauty of mobile light when used 
with our Rotochrome Colorwheels! 
Fireproof, weatherproof and tarnishproof! 
Will last a lifetime! 
Tree with base 

With 2 Rotochromes 


Gand 


STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
“Complete Lighting Equipment 

for Theatre and Television!” 

23 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 10 

SUperior 7-6778-80 


$ 89.50 
150.00 


Adlon 8) BY-\ 6 


To) an @ IU) am Meh (11 
FREE Catalogue 














776 Joel Shaffer 
Linda McElroy 
777 Ronnie Sowers 
Lovella Yates 
781 Taylor Parsons 
Carol Clotfelter 
785 Bertha Watkins 
Robert Rask 
788 Wendell Waltz 
789 Marcia Damoose 
Eugene Gray 
790 Gail Thompson 
791 Barbara Hamre 
Gary Newland 
792 Evelyn Latham 
793 Ward Potts 
Barbara Tooley 
794 Robert Andrus 
795 Dorothy Kisha 
Don Pollack 
796 Dick Goe 
Sally Fegan 
798 Martin Maloney 
Dorothy Howland 
Barbara Medved 
Eileen Levinson 
801 Evelyn Bodek 
802 Yvonne Moore 
Frankie Luker 
804 Ronnie Page 
805 Norman Jacob 
808 Fredrick Strache 
809 Barre Dennen 
Daryl Badger 
811 Gloria Goodwin 
812 Jjirel Colegrove 
814 Jean Rogen 
815 Michael Smukler 
Harvey Mierke 
817 Barbara Ruddick 
818 Alexander Perkins 
821 Barbara Mertes 
822 Donna Eastwood 
Wayne Ward 
823 Lawrence Hooper 
824 Mary Wallace 
825 Sheila Frederick 
Tom Howard 
826 Frosty McKelvey 
827 James Howell 
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828 Jim Mullenix 

829 Richard L. Dobbyn 
John Duffield, Jr. 

830 Wesley Loncre 

831 Gail Seibel 

834 Terry Viohl 

835 Sue Johnson 
Charles Wood 

839 Joanne Schoeller- 
man 

841 Tom Lanford 

843 Fred Kelly 

844 Bill Olsen 

845 Janeda Wilcox 
Sylvia Metz 

847 Fred Legg 

848 Tohn Honish 

R49 Richard Neunherz 

850 Dorothy Bull 

852 Philonese Houze 
Asa Washington 

854 Jeanette Baribeau 

856 Janice Williams 

857 Ellen Craig 

858 John Stephenson 
Frances Rapp 

859 Neoma Jane Stone 

860 Marrilynne Miller 
Vera Ekman 

863 Carolyn Yarnes 
Klaus Von Lindein- 


er 
865 Larry Woodward 
866 Robert Bergstrom 
868 Dave Bielefeld 
869 Bruce Kellam 
870 Scarlett Skill 
Carolyn Shockley 
872 Robert Fugate 
873 Jerry Duffy 
Phyllis Livorno 
874 Marilyn Tosti 
Paula O’Connor 
875 Alice Gersema 
877 Fred Merrill 
Thomas Pallister 
878 Leo Rossiter 
879 Grace Brown Grid- 


er 
Mary Kay Richards 





880 Virginia Gauger 
883 Barbara Burris 
Betty Holdway 
884 Joy Mitchell 
886 Sue Baker 
887 Lorraine Jacob 
891 Matilda Powell 
Meriwether Hurt 
893 Jonny Bright 
Jonny McCutcheon 
894 Mary Bravo 
Bruce Cameron 
895 Donna Stratton 
896 Bruce Hazelwood 
897 Earnestine Henton 
898 Janet Rutherford 
900 Rita Petersen 
Beverly Owens 
901 Lou Ann Balcer 
Bill Schellpepen 
902 Jane Barrons 
Gale Reynolds 
908 Rosalie Fuscaldo 
Jack Wallman 
909 Carolyn Davis 
910 Eula Bassett 
Marguerite Weddle 
911 Bob Singer 
912 Loretta Gruszka 
913 Janice Osborne 
Bruce Richards 
914 Dutchy Hazard 
916 Barbara Bosworth 
Carole Jo Hanzes 
919 Carolyn Mortenson 
922 Ginger Hallbeck 
924 Sally Weber 
927 Shirley Hamilton 
929 Mary Whaley 
930 Jack Cunningham 
931 June Hawkins 
Sue Adams 
933 Phyllis Fahrbach 
Jack Jewell 
Ardeth Kelley 
934 Clifford Ackley 
Alvin Forbis 
935 Milton Simpson 
Everard Carter 
Ronnie Webb 


Floyd Porter 
Eugene Zwick 
Doris Joyner 
John Waller 
936 Sylvia Smith 
939 Sandra Fee 
940 Darryl Lindsle 
941 James MacFarlane 
Lynn Marti 
942 Jo Anne McEwen 
943 Clifford Neufeld 
Joette Rogers 
944 James Johnson 
argaret Chancey 
945 Janice Rhoton 
Delia Williams 
946 Pat Machock 
Karla Koehn 
948 Sue Mouser 
949 Jerry Crain 
950 Robert Hansen 
952 Gary Ryder 
Sandra Keene 
953 Jim Christensen 
955 Joyce Fletcher 
Dan Bode 
956 Audrey Zhengebot 
957 Patricia McDonald 
Virginia Giles 
959 James Ballard 
960 Laura Kune 
Farrell Brody 
964 Byran Toot 
Fred Beaumont, Jr. 
965 Larry Gabrielson 
Alleen Bradley 
966 Nancy McAutey 
970 Alice Ryan 
971 Eugene Monson 
Judith Holman 
972 Laura Watson 
973 Cora Pharmakis 
Toan Rubinson 
975 Barbara Ehrmann 
976 Phil Bauer 
Buck Edwards 
977 Bud Datson 
981 Marue English 
982 Ed Juncker 
Jimmy Lumsden 


983 Nancy Ferguson 
Charles Arnold 
984 Jerry Ammons 
Marilyn Hamby 
985 Beth Pinnell 
986 Toni Steinberg 
Mary Hixinbaugh 
Mary Walch 
987 Meredith Pressey 
Nancy Stiles 
993 Wilda Shiflett 
994 Robert Jenkins 
995 Roxie Merritt 
Myles Watkins 
996 Marilyn Weaver 
Kenneth Barger 
999 Marilyn Peterson 
Gail Bergstrom 
1002 Judy Simpson 
1003 Martha Ingram 
1004 Sonie Greene 
1006 Elizabeth Francis 
1007 Reba Moore 
1009 Ruby White 
Wilbert Pierre 
1010 Donald Sprinkle 
D. I. Wilkinson 
1011 John Revell 
Mary McElroy 
1012 Patricia Schwartz 
1015 Nancy Homan 
Jim Herman 
1019 James Shields 
1020 Delphi Nikopoulas 
1021 Myra McBride 
Larry Hoover 
1022 Sandra Zoeller 
1023 Mildred D. Clark 
1024 Anne Giovannoni 
1025 Betty Beaton 
1026 Jerry Carlson 
1027 David West 
1028 De Vaughn Shipley 
Jay Mack Holbrook 
1029 Darrell Medcalf 
1030 Gloria Pfeiffer 
Robert Neeson 
1032 Lou Benedict 
Rance Tamers 
1033 Norvin Coffeen 
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Used over 40 years 
in many industries 


ALL FOR ONLY 
| yd. Thin weight PLASTAB 


| yd. Medium weight PLASTAB 
| yd. Heavy weight PLASTAB 


ARTHEL pisptay ptasties co. 


BROOKFIELD, CONN. 





EASY WORKING when dipped in solvent, 
because PLASTAB becomes as pliable as a 
soft fabric and can be free hand shaped, 
draped into folds and cast in moulds. 


INEXPENSIVE, because PLASTAB is im- 
pregnated with plastic only, absorbs little 
solvent, dries to a stone-like hardness within 
minutes, has great tensile strength and is 
weather proof. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT — ee Cl — > 


$] ] 9 


| gal. PLASTAB Solvent 
| qt. PLASTAB Separator 
10 sheets Aluminum Foil 


PLASTAB 


TRADE MARK 


Use Easy Working, Inexpensive PLASTAB For Armour, Costumes, 
Elaborate Masks and Headdress, He!mets, Stage Props, etc. 


MOST IMPORTANT, very little plastic ad- 
heres to hands, leaving you free to work 
without rubber gloves. 
1001 theatrical purposes, too numerous to 
mention here. 


TRIAL OFFER —To introduce you to PLAS- 
TAB, this versatile plastic fabric, to let 
you see for yourself what it can do easily 
and inexpensively, order the Special Intro- 


ductory Kit. 


 aeian DISPLAY PLASTICS CO. 
Brookfield, Conn. 


[] Please send me your $11.55 introductory kit of PLASTAB. 
[] Please send me free PLASTAB brochure and price list. 


A Quality Colloid 


Iinpregnated Fabric 


Can be used for 








| 
| 
| Firm 
| 


Address_ City 
State Att. 














1037 John McFadden 
Janet Portz 


| 1038 Jean Cummings 


1 Rebecca Lyons 
1042 Nancy Rucker 
1044 Marion Morris 
Ted Bowden 

1046 Ruth Bragg 

1047 Janice Jack 

1048 Jaynel Moore 

1049 Charles Larsen 

1050 Frank Pendergrass 
L. H. Lockhart 
Dolores Latimer 
Lulu Bagley 

1051 Lindsey Howard 
Sue Murray 

1052 Jimmy Dickey 

1055 Shirley Metoyer 

1056 Brian Taylor 

1057 Ann Killian 

1060 Patsy Wright 

1061 Bonnie Rasmussen 
Carol Eaves 

16€2 Clella Camp 
Donald Lacy 

1064 James Joireman 

1065 Sonya Huntley 
Virgil Steed 

1068 Ruth Hinds 
Lucy Grimm 

1069 Charlotte Matthes 
Steve Robertson 
Joan Kralemann 

1070 John Muenter 
Nancy Swearingen 

1071 Carol Stone 
David Powell 
Thomas Curry 


1072 Carol Dallmann 
1073 Bill Mitchell 
1074 Shirley Dials 
Lyman Young 
1075 Bill Thall 
Eddie Marshall 
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1077 Dave Richards 
Janice Eckert 
1078 Richard Klimeck 
1080 Joan Stuff 
1081 Neil Hall 
1082 Frank Cimino 
1083 Avis Massey 
1084 Wayne Hines 
1085 Edward Elderman 
Judith Weintraub 
1086 Diance Hetrich 
David Garland 
1088 Bryce Grimme 
1089 Jerry Stewart 
1090 Jerry Outlaw 
Sherry Estey 
1091 Jean McEntee 
David Smith 
1092 Nancy Round 
Bill Dietrich 
1093 Jeanne Allgeier 
1094 Alfred Brown 
1096 John B. Connely 
1098 Jeannie Gould 
James Hughes 
1100 Arden Patchett 
1101 Aldon Garrett 
Roma Jan Spikes 
1103 Kay Young 
1104 — Lee Ham- 
in 
1106 Sharon Hansen 
Elizabeth Miller 
Sara McKibbin 
1109 Ann Reisse 
Joe Wasserman 
1110 Mary Sloan 
Carol Pancione 
1112 Larry Turner 
1116 Neil Yerkey 
Carolyn Good 
1117 John Berbiglia 
Richard Reuen 
1119 Robert Erickson 


Pat Ends 
1122 Leonard Volk 


1126 John Gillespie 
Joan Kaschak 

1129 Ruth Covin 

1131 Ann Morrison 

1134 LeRoy Sanders 
Delores Marucci 

1135 Leigh Holmes 

1138 Sherry McDonald 
Dale Willard 

1140 Helen Hetrick 
Roger Smith 

1141 Lewis Mozzini 

1145 Cora Lou Ewing 

1146 Beverly Andersen 
Robert Tucker 

1148 Maxine Turk 

1149 Kenneth Behrens 
Sammie Henderson 

1150 Kay Wilson 

1151 Helen Galligan 
Richard Johnson 

1152 Hoyt Miller 

1154 Kay Hoover 

1155 Shannon Turner 

1158 Harry Purdy 

1160 Patricia Hughey 

1161 Margaret Davis 
Ernie Castro 

1164 Ann Castles 
Darwin Burlison 
Marie McDonald 

1165 Leonard Brunstein 

1167 Jerry Talley ; 

1169 Brenda Kerr 

1170 Marilyn Stubbs 
Bob Wait 

1173 Sharon Hobbs 

1174 Beverly Randall 
Malcolm Osoff 

1176 Lestey Marks 
Shirley Conrad 

1177 Judy Plunk 
Billy Stuart 

1178 Lee Smith 
Pat Strome 

1183 Gwen Collings 


1185 Jacqueline Benlick 
Ginger Gunn 
1186 John Marquez 
1188 Robert Ankrom 
Shirley Coen 
1189 Lynn Danby 
Charlene Ator 
1190 Diane Price 
1191 Byron Walls 
Karl Brandt 
1192 Robert Jellison 
1194 Ginger Buff 
1199 Sandra Pearson 
1200 Joan Kuefner 
1201 Joan Kruschwitz 
Sandra Reich 
1202 Carol Valenzuela 
1203 Jack Osterberg 
Phyllis Silberstein 
1204 Cynthia Sogard 
Dick Stratton 
1206 Lorna Sweitzer 
Margaret Schrack 
James Meyers 
1209 Sue Sattazahn 
1211 Lanny Price 
Jean Lewis 
1213 Jeneane Baab 
1214 Douglas Decker 
1222 Yvonne Teske 
1223 Harry Scates 
1227 Kathryn Bourclage 
1228 LeRoy Boyer 
Pat Blasey 
John Krogstad 
1229 Janet Smith 
Barbara Menaugh 
Martha Branaman 
Jack Morgan 
Max Hinkle 
Jim Hilton 
1230 Tom Costello 
1231 Lupe Rodriquez 
1233 Michael Binette 
Patricia Allen 
1235 James Young 


1237 Jane Voneman 

1238 Phyllis Davis 

1240 Roslyn Johnston 
Richard Allen 

1241 Dorothy Hummel 
Susan Johnson 

1242 Betty Lou McCann 
Jim Speights 

1244 Elin Keck 

1245 Verna Mae Cook 
Don Hale 

1248 Edward Hollander 

1249 Richard Boyd 
Ralph Leard 

1250 Dick Thies 

1251 Bob Humphreys 

1252 Linda Adams 

1255 Barbara Boehmler 
Pat Higgins 

1257 onset Kolodny 
Fred Sellers 

1261 Bobby Ackley 

1262 Pat: Rush 

1263 John Rempel 
Kay Dailey 

1264 Lorin Krueger 

1265 Bob Riseling 

1267 Jo Ann Purkey 

1268 Sally Nasalroad 

1270 Miriam Blake 

1271 Charles Maas 

1272 Beverly Wadkins 
Una Beth Wilson 

1273 Margaret McGlone 
Ramon Roeder 

1274 Sarah Keller 

1275 Betty Flaherty 
Dan Kasperick 
Tom Madden 

1276 Richard Storm 


1277 Jane Keeney 
Girard Gollup 
1278 Sarah Jones 
James Conrad 
1279 Shirleen Harrington 
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$< 
SHAKESPEARE FULL-LENGTH MOTION PICTURES! 
L mportant 


motion pictu ves 


... THE WORK OF GREAT 
AUTHORS INTERPRETED BY 


based on 


ummortal plays 





LEADING ACTORS AND 


DIRECTORS 


Now in lomm! 





Orson Welles’ Mercury 


Production 


MACBETH 


Winner: PARENTS’ Magazine 
Special Merit Award. 
Starring ORSON WELLES as 
Macbeth with a magnificent 
supporting cast. 

85 Min. B&W 


Special low rate for Secondary 


Schools only $22.50 
for 1 or 2 days) 





Charles Dickens’ 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


109 Min. B&W 
Rental $32.50 


Nikolai Gogol’s 


THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


75 Min. B&W 
Rental $22.50 





“A Great Play, Greatly Filmed.” 
—Scholastic Magazine 





Highly Recommended by 
Scholastic Teacher 


JULIUS 
CAESAR 


The authentic, full-length feature 
film version. 
Directed by David Bradley 
Starring CHARLTON HESTON 
82 Min. B&W 


Special low rate for Secondary 
Schools only $22.50 
(for 1 or 2 days) 





[3 ee 


Marcel Pagnol’s 


TOPAZE 
121 Min. B&W 
Rental $22.50 


Victor Hugo’s 
RUY BLAS 
87 Min. B&W 
Rental $17.50 


... and Others 








BOOK THESE FILMS NOW FOR STUDY AND ENTERTAINMENT FOR ALL DRAMATIC 
CLASSES, CLUBS AND SOCIETIES: ENGLISH, LITERATURE AND SPEECH CLASSES... 
AND AS A TREAT FOR ALL ASSEMBLY GATHERINGS. 





Write for free copy of School Feature Film catalog containing exclusive releases never before in 16mm. 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. - vep:. or - 200 West 57th Street - New York 19, N. Y. 


1281 Saralee Pettay 
Terry Sattoria 
1286 William German 
Frank Wellin 
1287 Buddy Noonan 
Bob Totten 
1288 Pat Cooper 
Darlene Whipple 
Deloris Norwood 
1290 Ronny Robitaille 
1294 James Manville 
1301 Sylvia Lane 
Richard Robator 
1302 Barbara Cantrell 
1303 Harold Hellickson 
1305 John Ewing 
1307 Kay Schwerzler 
1308 Jacqueline Klein 
1309 Cathy Scanlan 
1310 Peter James 
1311 Ann King 
1313 Barbara Cukjati 
Carol Burleson 
1315 Harry Morgan 
1318 Gene Perkins 
Wanda Holder 
1319 Jo Ann Hoff- 
schwelle 
1321 Otto Lange 
1323 Joseph Fortner 
1324 Beata Sowka 
1326 Kay Horner 
1327 Margaret Smith 
1329 Clarinne Gunnar- 


son 
1330 June Barrett 


Ted Brown 
1331 Alice Osborn 
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1332 Paula Brinkman 
1333 Thomas Schatzle 
1334 Richard Bobb 
1336 Blanche Calabrese 
1337 Twila Gillis 
1340 Sam Cicatiello 
James Woods 
1341 Elizabeth Cuppitt 
1342 Bobby Beard 
Manuel Raminez 
1343 Eleanor Epstein 
: Arlene Roschild 
1345 James Wesley 
1348 Gerald Kinsley 
1349 Hinton Swearingen 
1351 Harold Robison 
Norma Hewitt 
1353 Carolyn Wiggins 
1354 Ann Wilks 
1355 Mariorie Whitehead 
1356 Donnajean Karnes 
1359 Jon Rockhold 
1360 Tim Dusek 
1361 Peggy Etheridge 
1362 Bettine Berry 
Sylvia Sanders 
Ken Shepherd 
Tom Mudge 
1363 Elizabeth Thom- 
son 
1368 Graeme Warner 
1369 Sheila Hughes 
John Glen 
1370 Donald Nelson 
1371 Gwen Gregory 
1373 Byron Tinsley 
1375 Harold Moore 
Naomi Dodson 





1376 Tony Sherrill 
1378 Evelyn Lash 
Terry Quinn 
1380 Josephine Thomas 
1381 Margo Anderson 
1382 Janet Dodd 
Betty Pigg 
1383 Marleen Balogh 
1384 Carolyn Murpay 
1385 Gretchen Couns- 
man 
1386 Charmaine Wright 
1387 Elaine Newcome 
1388 Duane Hunt 
1389 Carole Timmons 
1391 Pete Vaira 
1392 Virginia MaclIvor 


1393 Florence Quell 

1394 Ardis Olson 

1395 Rosemary O'Keefe 
Jeff Lee 

1397 Fred Marik 

1398 Garnet Boblette 
Jack Travis 

1399 Norman Benedict 
Ellen Johnson 

1401 Kenneth Wiesen- 


berg 

Jean Miller 
1405 Mike Levy 
1409 Jim Rowland 

Bill Dixon 
1410 Doris Eckhart 

Dennis Jones 
1411 Roger Clawson 
1412 Patsy Blount 

Ray Horne 
1417 Frank Olson 


1418 
1419 
1420 
142} 
1422 
1425 


1427 
1428 
1430 


1433 
1434 
1435 
1438 
1439 


1440 


Doris Victry 
Marjorie Menefee 
Dale Grapp 
Ethel Smith 
Nancy Shiley 
Patsy Humiston 
Roger Hendricsen 
Austin Aardema 
Nick VanDeusen 


1463 Rachel Closser 
Glenn Morrison 
1465 Jon Kibler 
Shirley Moore 
1467 Connie Kirkham 
1470 Henry Langeland 
1472 Dorothy Forbes 
1474 Jon Hogan 
1475 Betty Brown 


Gail Engel William Zeller 
Sally Coon 1478 Pete Rachor 
Neil Wegiand 1480 Tom Lewis 


Darlyn Shilling 
Carol Latuala 
Doris Watkins 
Richard Mealhow 


1481 Linda Zack 
1489 Betty Schimf 


Roger Barnett 
1491 Vaden DeJarnette 


Wenona Brown 


Emma Walton 


Lieghton Lang 


1441 Jack Greer 


1442 
1443 
1445 


1446 
1451 


1453 
1454 
1455 


1456 
1460 


1461 
1462 


Charles Poe 
Terry Jackson 
Penny Peifly 
Richard Lee 
Rosalie Sytsma 
Julie Strong 
John Markis 
Carole Bowen 
Albert Stevens 
Wayne Carney 
Dorothy Burns 
Myrtle Owen 
Mildred Fling 
Cheryl Bretz 
Harry Morconi 
Jo Fernimen 
Joan Martin 


1493 Dian File 
Joe Ray 
1495 Myrna Neal 
1496 Pat Easter 
1499 Adele Louthan 
1502 Judy Schnacken- 
berg 
1505 Bob Wilson 


1506 Freddie Lee Alli- 


niece 

Maxine Renner 
1512 Wavalene Kumler 
1516 Tom Harper 
1518 Leon Brauner 
1521 Merl Galusha 
1525 Sue Cook 
1545 Twyla Beery 
1556 Barbara Langdon 
1558 Theola Johnson 
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FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
READINGS 


CHOIRS OF GOD. Leota Hulse Black. A read- 
ing with which a speaking or singing choir may 
be used. Always pleases. 75¢ 

CHRISTMAS DOLL. B. J. Chute. 1955 Christmas 
reading. 10 min. Tomboy Martha Jones, who 
cared for nothing but boys’ sports, at last fell 
in love with a doll. 60¢ 

DO NOT OPEN 'TIL. McWhirter. 10 min. 1955 
reading from the story. Amy learned that God 
loves a cheerful receiver and she brought joy 
to her young husband with her delight in his 
gift. 60c 

GIFT OF THE LITTLE SHEPHERD. Hohlfeld. With 
a minmum of work, this reading will furnish oe 
most etfective number for your Christmas Pro- 
gram. Familiar carols are interspersed by a 
chorus. Music not furnished. 75¢ 

GOING DOWN. €E. Brant. Humorous monolog 
portraying the ''frenzy that reigns after Christ- 
mas as people rush to exchange their gifts.’ 


60c 
LITTLE HUNCHBACK ZIA. Frances H. Burnett. 
A lovely Christmas reading. 60c 


LITTLEST ANGEL, THE. Charles Tazewell. A cut- 
ting from the book. For all those who love 
darling little boys and the Christ Child, and 
the Star that shone above Him. 75¢ 

MA MAKES MERRY and MA DOES HER CHRIST- 
MAS SHOPPING. Leota Hulse Black. Two of 
the best humorous readings for the Holiday 
season. Each 60c 

OTHER WISE MAN. Henry Van Dyke. From one 
of the most beautiful of all Christmas stories. 
Here is a message that will bring inspiration 
and hope and peace. 75¢ 

STRANGE CHRISTMAS DINNER. Margaret Cous- 
ins. A reading from an enchanting story. 60c 


SUBSTITUTE SANTA, THE. B. J. Chute. 1955 
arrangement from the appealing story. Barney, 
a drunk, a boy, and a pawnbroker are the 
characters. The boy, with the coveted har- 
monica cupped in his hands played ‘'Glory to 
the new-born King."' And there began to spread 
through Barney ‘'a glow he had thought came 
only in a bottle." 75¢ 


ONE ACT PLAYS 
(Non Royalty) 

BIRD'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. Pauline Phelps. 
Comedy. From the beloved story. 4m. 6f. 
35 min. The best selling Christmas play that 
we know. 60c 

HERBIE'S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. One of the pop- 
ular ‘'Herbie'’ plays. 3m. 4f. Good comedy 


for the teen-agers. 60c 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. From the first act of Pauline 
Phelps’ "Little Women."' 6f. I5 min. 50c 


ONE NIGHT IN BETHLEHEM. K. Asbrand. Pag- 
eant Play. 13 principals and an angel chorus. 
50c 

OTHER WISE MAN. Dramatized from Van Dyke's 
famous story by Pauline Phelps. Will be loved 
by all Christmas audiences. 6m. 2f. and read- 
er. 60c 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND CHRISTMAS CAME. Pantomime. (Old 
fashioned melodrama.) 5 characters and back 
stage chorus. 50c 

ETERNAL MAGI, THE. Walton. An effective 
pageant with carols and hymns. Large cast 


(all ages). 60c 
MADAME CHRISTMAS. Karin Asbrand. 15 min. 
8f. and reader. 60c 


VERY SPECIAL BIRTHDAY, A. 1955 Christmas 
Entertainment. Number in cast and length ac- 
cording to scenes used. Most unique and in- 
spiring. 60c 

WORLD'S CHRISTMAS TREE. Spencer. A worth- 
while entertainment. 15 children. (Extras if 
desired.) 10 min. With a minimum of work 
and expense, a living Christmas tree is pre- 
sented. 50c 


These and many other outstanding numbers are 
listed in our 1956 catalog. 


WETMORE 
Declamation 


Bureau 


1631 S. PAXTON ST. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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COSTUMES 
(Continued from page 10) 
tion to the palm leaf sandals of the 
Egyptians. They were worn by members 
of the peasant class, and by philosophers 
and priests as a sign of humility. 

The “crepida,’ like the solea, was 
worn indoors and was a sandal fastened 
about the foot or ankle by a fillet or 
thongs. 

The “soccus” resembled the modern 
slipper, which could be cast off at the 
pleasure of the wearer as it did not fit 
closely and was not secured by a fillet 
or thong. 

The “corthurnus” or “buskin” was a 
very high boot reaching above the calf of 
the leg and sometimes to the knee. It was 
laced very closely down the front and 
was sometimes dyed purple or any other 
gay colors. It very frequently had paws 
of wild animals as ornaments at the top 
of the boot. This piece of footwear was 
introduced to the stage by Sophocles in 
his tragedies. From this we get the term, 
“brethren of the sock (soccus) a buskin” 
when referring to actors. 

The shoes of the wealthy were made 
of fine leather and beautifully decorated. 
They were often painted with many col- 
ors and ornamented with precious 
stones, gold and silver. Red, yellow, 
white, or green shoes were forbidden to 
men, thus reserved only for women. 

The Romans, like the Greeks, spent a 
great deal of time caring for their hair. 


RSs LONGMANS === 
Christmas Plays 


ONE RED ROSE 


A dramatization by Sister Mary 
Olive of the novel by Paul Horgan. 
6W, 1M, extras if desired. Books, 
$1.25. 


CHRISTMAS AT 
THE CROSSROADS 


By Henri Brochet. An unusually 
beautiful modern Nativity play. 
4W, 3M. In St. Anne and the Gouty 
Rector and Other Plays, $2.50. 


A MYSTERY PLAY IN HONOR OF 

THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD 
By R. Hugh Benson. 17 characters. 
Has enjoyed a large measure of 
success with Catholic. schools. 
Books, 65¢. 

BUTTERFLIES AND BALSAM 
By Florence C. Knox. An easy to 
produce comedy for stage or liv- 
ing room. 4W. Books, 65¢. 

SOUNDING BRASS 


By Dorothy E. Nichols. A medieval 
miracle play. 18 principals and 
extras. Books, 65¢. : 

THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 
By Elene Wilbur. 5W, 3M, 1 boy. 
An original and dramatic story 
based on an old Irish legend. 
Books, 65¢. 

LOST CHILDREN 
By Dorothy E. Nichols. Fantasy. 
3W, 7 children. Books, 65¢. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3 























Beyond the Horizon, Troupe 228, 
Oskaloosa, lowa, High School, 
Geraldine Billings, Sponsor. 





The ladies frizzled and curled their hair 
in an elaborate fashion, dressing it with 
garlands of flowers, fillets, ribbons of 
various colors, and ornaments of gold, 
pearl, and precious stones. It was writ- 
ten by ancient writers that the pile of 
false hair worn upon their heads resem- 
bled a building. 

Among the men peculiar headdresses 
were worn that were appropriate to the 
office that they held. The priests of Jup- 
iter wore a cap or helmet called an 
“apex, with a ball of cotton around its 





A CHOICE LIST— 
OF CHRISTMAS PLAYS— 


FOR ALL AGES 


* SERVANT AT THE INN 
(8m., 5w. 30 min. copies 50c) 


* A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Dickens’) 
(15 to 20 players; 1 set, 75c) 


OUR LADY’S JUGGLER (Pantomime) 
(4m., 3w. 20 min. 40c) 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
(Large cast; plays 1 hr. 60c) 
AND LO, THE STAR 
(4m., 6w. 30 min. 50c) 


BIRTHDAY OF A KING 
(15 or more players; 50c) 


THREE WISE MEN RIDE BY 
(4m., 4w. 30 min. 50c) 


— 


* 


* 


+. 
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FOR JUNIOR HIGH & LOWER 
GRADES 


7 


TUFFY AND THE GINGERBREAD MAN 
(2 short acts, 5b., 4g. 60c) 


THE LITTLEST ANGEL 
(Any number of children; 50c) 


* 
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Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
619 Post Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 

























and the presentation of the watch 


what has a watch to do with theatrical lighti 


Well, this watch now over 50 years old, was presented to our President John H. 
Kliegl, in 1903, by the Metropolitan Opera House as a symbol of appreciation for 
his services in lighting their productions and for the furnishing of the new stage 
lighting equipment and switchboard. 


Educational Theater Division: _ 
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In 1933, Kliegl products were again chosen by the Metropolitan Opera House for the 
modernization of their stage lighting. 


Now, in 1955, we are proud to announce that the beautiful new Vienna Opera House, 
opening this Fall, is lighted by Klieg] equipment. 


Quite a few years have elapsed since the establishment of our Company back in 1896 
. , but it is as true today as it was then that 
Kliegl products are chosen for their quality, efficiency, and most up to date design 
and construction. 


Your lighting problems, whether large or small, receive our fullest professional at- 
tention. Write for our literature and send us your problem for a practical solution. 
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spike and an olive-branch fastened on 
top with a white woolen thread. If the 
headdress accidentally fell off, they 
were obliged to resign their office. Other 
priests, when ministering in the temples, 
wore a twisted fillet with long ribbons 
that came down on their necks. The 
boys of Rome still wear white ribbons 
tied about their foreheads on a certain 
day in August. 

When worn by women, the tunic came 
to the ground. It had long sleeves that 
were closed at the wrists. The palla, a 


shawl-like outer garment, covered the 
entire body except the hands and face. 
Vestal virgins, whose job it was to keep 
the sacred fire burning on the altar, 
wore pure white with a broad band, 
like a diadem, around their foreheads. 
The head and face were covered by a 
white veil when they walked in a pro- 
cession or during a sacrifice. From this 
we can see the beginnings of our bridal 
costume and what it stands for. 
During the Roman imperial age, when 
the empire was at its height, everyone 


became fashion conscious. Lightweight 
silk undergarments, scarfs, soft furs, and 
other rare and costly materials, richly 
colored, were worn. 

When the Roman imperial system col- 
lapsed in the west, the fashion center of 
the Empire was transferred to Constan- 
tinople where the eastern empire, By- 
zantium, was ruled by Emperor Con- 
stantine. The rich and stately dress of 
this court were reflected in the costumes 
of the middle ages in France and later 
in England. 


























Lady in the Dark, Troupe 530, Cabool, Mo., High School, Mildred E. Davis, Sponsor. 
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when you select from Baker’s new 
basic catalog. There are hundreds 
of plays, skits and entertainments of 
all sorts for every age group. 


Among our brand new selections of 3 act $10 
royalty plays you’ll find ABSOLUTELY MURDER 
by Guernsey Le Pelley. If you’ve experienced a 
play by this author, TO BLUSH UNSEEN, for ex- 
ample, you know that ABSOLUTELY MURDER will 
be a wise choice. 


In this mystery-comedy, Aunty Kate wants to 
buy and remodel an old mill into a house unaware 
that it is the scene of a knife murder. This gives her 
pretty niece Kate and her rival boy friends a lot of 


IT’S LIKE MAGIC 


To further complicate the situation on this 
rainy night, three nitwitted girls arrive. They are on 
their way to a mental rest home accompanied by a 
strange Dr. Hooker who has lost his way in the storm. 


The search begins for the murderer even 
though it seems that the corpse is wandering around 
in the dark. When it develops that the murderer has 
only one hand it brings some terrifying moments, 
but he is finally caught. Who is the guilty person? 
Which boy friend does Kate decide to marry? What 
happens to the walking corpse? All the answers are 
found in this unusual Le Pelley masterpiece. It’s 
made to order for a cast of 5 men and 8 women. 








problems, both in courting and detective work. 


BANER'S 


569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Books are 75 cents each. 











SELECTING THE PLAY 
(Continued from page 9) 

ten—the audience, the public.” The ac- 
tor is presenting the ideas and actions of 
significant men and women. A good play 
then is one that will be remembered and 
worth remembering. It will be an intrin- 
sic part of the actors experience and 
subsequently the audience's experience. 

Another aspect of the play that is 
challenging and exciting for the student 





actor raises the moot question as to why 
students participate in plays. Do they 
want to act? Do they want to be some 
one other than themselves? If the an- 
swer is “yes,” then such plays as Ah 
Wilderness, Pride and Prejudice, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street and Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois, to indicate a few plays 
popular with high school groups, pro- 
vide excellent acting material. One may 
argue that these plays offer problems 








Blithe Spirit, Troupe 518, Highland Park, Mich., High School, 
| Mary Van Noy Fraser, Sponsor. 
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which are too mature or adult for the 
high school actor. Still, every opportun- 
ity should be offered by the director in 
his play selection to present problems of 
human relationships and their solution 
as noted by the playwright. In this sense 
the plays in which many of the major 
characters are “teen agers’"—That Brews- 
ter Boy, Seventeenth Summer and Our 
Miss Brooks—also have their place in the 
high school repertory. 

The discussion has been directed pri- 
marily toward the actor and the audi- 
ence without too much regard for the 
director's desires. Certainly the director 
must want to do the play. Every theatre 
student should have a list of twenty-five 
plays that he wants to do by the time 
he has completed his undergraduate col- 
lege education. If directing the play is 
a chore, the cast often recognizes this 
attitude and soon lose interest in the 
production. The desire to present the 





THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
MAKE-UP FILM STRIP 
70 Frames —in Color — $8.00 
NOW AVAILABLE 


PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS AND THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
242 W. 27 St., N. Y., N. Y. 











STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Catalog On Request 
Vv. G. P. LIGHTING 
P. 0. BOX 639 
New Britain, Conn. 




















My Sister Eileen, Florida Players of the University of Florida, Gainesville, directed by Dr. Dusenbury. 











play is often the only motivation neces- 
sary for a satisfactory play. The spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the director and 
his transmitting that enthusiasm to all 
concerned with the play is an essential 
element in play selection. 

Probably one of the most troublesome 
factors in play selection is the need for 
revising or editing the play in order to 
meet the requirements of a specific au- 
dience. One cannot ignore the fact that 
the eighteenth century English or 
French comedy, or the twentieth cen- 
tury Broadway play, is not always tail- 
ored to meet the requirements of a con- 
servative midwestern, southern or New 
England community. If one is willing to 
accept the theory that the director is 
primarily a creative artist of the theatre 
rather than an interpretative one, then 
any revision or editing of the script is a 
legitimate function of the director. The 
director knows his audience and his cast. 


GOODMAN taearae 
THEATRE 
Acting « Directing « Design 
Radio « TV Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Goodman Theatre 
Dept. D 


Art Institute of Chicago 











OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of five major productions 

Two full-length student produced ‘'Great Plays" 
A musical comedy—jointly with the School of Music 
Numerous workshop productions 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre—Season of six plays 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 

Write for porticulars to: 

CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 

School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens, Ohio 








AMERICA’S LARGEST and OLDEST 
SUMMER THEATRE 
Opens its 24th Year — JUNE 30, 1956 

Readers of DRAMATICS MAGAZINE interested 
in a career in THEATRE or TELEVISION are 
invited to write for Catalogue and book called 
“Results!". It is not too early to apply for 
appointment for next summer. 

PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTIVAL 
Summer Stock at the Gateway of Cape Cod 
in America's most historic town 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 
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If minor changes are necessary which in 
no way distort the playwright’s theme or 
purpose, the director should feel free to 
make the necessary alterations. Some 
purists may deplore the so-called high 
school versions of a Moliere comedy or 
a Broadway success but, if the director 
is convinced that the play is worth do- 
ing, he can rightfully present it and 
know that he is not shirking his respon- 
sibility as a director of dramatics. Vul- 
garity, profanity and other objectionable 
material are easily modified or can be re- 
moved. Characters may even be changed 
slightly to meet the mores of the com- 
munity. This function as editor is the 
director's privilege and his responsibili- 


The director must be willing to ac- 
cept the position as guide and mentor to 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
degree. 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 








School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

e Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, 
Penthouse Theatres. 

GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


Playhouse and 


his students and to his audience. At the 
same time he must be true to himself. 
If he wants to do the play and is satis- 
fied that the play is worth doing, then 
he has overcome one of the greatest 
hazards in educational theatre, the tailor- 
made play, with a hackneyed plot and 
stereotyped characters, designed for di- 
rectors who depend upon the play cata- 
logue rather than on their own knowl- 
edge and faith in their creative powers 
as directors of dramatics. 











SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 

Write now for full information. 

PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 

OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 





DRAMA ¢@ RADIO-TV 


SPEECH 


Ithaca College 


Founded 1892 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Spring Term Fall Term 
Jan. 28. 1956 Sept. 17, 1956 


Address Inquiries to 


BEN LIGHT 


Director of Admissions, 
Ithaca College 
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FRANCE 
(Continued from page 8) 


time. Probably the most familiar to the 
patrons of American art cinema houses 


/ through his productions of The Blood 


of the Poet, Beauty and the Beast, and 
Orfeus, he has achieved with these mo- 
tion pictures a blending of a weird sub- 
consciousness and neo-romanticism. On 
the stage, his adaptations and modern- 
izations of Sophocles Antigone and 
Oedipus Rex (called The Infernal Ma- 
chine) have attracted much serious at- 
tention and study. Cocteau is strictly a 
man of the theatre, whose sense of the 
dramatic and the apparently meaningful 
is almost uncanny. Despite a _ baffling 
and odd quality which all of his works 
seem to communicate, they are almost 
all artistic triumphs and undoubtedly 
will prove themselves in time to be 
weighty contributions to the art of the 
theatre. The other outstanding contrib- 
utor to the stage is Jean Paul Sartre 
(1905- ). Master of a complex philo- 
sophical concept known as Existention- 
alism, Sartre has attempted both through 
the novel and the drama to express his 
obscure and radical views. However, 
with at least one play, No Exit, Sartre 
has managed to convey some important 
messages. Employing only three charac- 
ters who sit waiting in Hades for their 
eternal fate, he expounds effectively a 
futile shifting of points of view and at- 
titude. Amazingly enough, the play is 
“good theatre” and has had considerable 
success in little theatre groups through- 
out the world. 

Both Cocteau and Sartre appeal in the 
main to an elect audience; artists and 
the intellectually alert (not to mention 
the pseudo-intellects and -artists who 
will board any bandwagon) have com- 
posed the largest segments of their au- 
dience. A much more popular (and per- 
haps in the long view a more profound) 
playwright has been Jean Giradoux 
(1882- ). His Amphitryon 38 (1929) 
represents the thirty-eighth adaptation 
since the original by Plautus and is a 
witty, adult comedy, which later was 
translated by S. N. Behrman for the 
Lunt and Fontanne success a few years 
back. His The Madwoman of Chaillot 
is a recent and very interesting success. 
Dealing with an ostensibly “mad” count- 
ess who sets about in the course of a 
single afternoon to reform the world 
and its ills, there is an abundance of 
fresh humor in the play. But beneath 
the “cock-eyed” jollity of the play is a 
sincere and profound wisdom which the 
dear countess reflects. In a mad world 
a delightfully off-balanced woman may 
well be the sanest of us all. It is quite 
possible that this single play represents 
some of the soundest thinking in theatri- 
cal terms of our times; Giradoux is most 
assuredly a playwright of the first rank 
in a theatrical world which is lacking in 
such writers. 

Sadly enough, Parisian (and conse- 
quently French) theatre is not as top- 
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The three leading ladies in Giradoux’ 

The Madwoman of Chaillot as directed 

by Frank M. Whiting at the University of 
Minnesota Theatre. 





flight as it may well be. Torn by two 
wars and internal political uncertainty, 
the City of Lights is today more famous 
for its fabulous theatres and theatricals 
than it is for its dramaturgy. The 
Comedie, the Odeon, the Opera, the 
Opera-Comique, The Sarah Bernhardt 
(which this past summer has played 





CRADLE OF GLORY 


Portrays the Formative Years of 
Abraham Lincoln 
3 Acts, 1 Set, 9 Characters 
Produced in 14 States, England and Japan 


Write for Book Prices MARIE McNETT 
and Production Rates Williamstown, Mass. 











host to great drama from all over the 
world ), the Renaissance, the Porte-Saint- 
Martin, the Antoine, the Theatre Pigalle, 
and even the frightening and gruesome 
productions at the Grand Guignol are 
more than just tourist attractions. They 
represent a great achievement in the- 
atre, for each in its own way, has pre- 
served the great art of the French the- 
atre of the past. It is sad, however, to 
think of these magnificent theatres as 
primarily mausoleums in which the past 
is reserved. Yet this is in the main too 
true. Except for such a vibrant actor as 
Jean Louis Barrault, whose brilliant art 
ranges from mime in the tradition of the 
Commedia delf Arte to a towering per- 
formance as Hamlet, French theatre 
seems somehow stagnant. Yet French 
art must never be too soon underesti- 
mated. Cocteau, Sartre, Giradoux, and 
Barrault—or perhaps some as yet un- 
heard of writer or actor or director—may 
well have some startling new revolutions 
tucked up their sleeves which will re- 
orient our concept of what French the- 
atre is and can be. 











become a Star 
by working with Stars 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Million Dollar play pro- 
ducing plant offers you... 


| 
l 
| 
Cinema, TV, Radio Studios | 
Four Stages 7 

Student Touring Company | 
Professional Faculty- 
$70,000 Wardrobe | 

Fine Library | 

Rooftop Dance Studio | 
Technical Workroom | 
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Send name and address for free folder: 
"America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 
Address: Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


43 South El Molino Street 
sektolel-tilo me G@olitcelaalic 


“Where students work with professionals” 
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By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Mardel Ogilvie. McGraw-Hill, 1954; 318 
pp. 


Miss Ogilvie, Assistant Professor of Speech 
at Queens College, outlines a program in 
speech and dramatics that is both sound and 
progressive. The fundamentals of self-expres- 
sion by speech are pretty much the same from 
the elementary to the college level, differing 
primarily in the depth of the subject matter 
and the ramifications of the speech forms that 
are gradually opened up to the maturing pupil 
through increased experience, training, and 
age. To be more specific, communication has 
the same objectives and basic techniques (i.e., 
selecting an interesting subject of value, organ- 
izing the ideas, putting them into words, and 
establishing rapport with the listeners) at any 
age, whether manifested in the sixth grader 
who tries to explain how the local cannery 
cans cherries or in the college senior who tries 
to explain the workings of NATO to the In- 
ternational Relations Club. Good speech there- 
fore is developed by aiming for the basic ob- 
jectives of good communication through what- 
ever techniques the nresent level of each stu- 
dent allows. Conseq atly, this book, although 
directed at the grades, can be used as an effec- 
tive guide for junior high-school classes and 
perhaps even beyond by adjustment of the 
subject matter to the intellect of the age-group 
in question. 

Miss Ogilvie includes sections on dramatics 
(primarily creative dramatics), puppetry, oral 


reading, choral reading, informal and formal 
speaking situations, discussion, parliamentary 
procedure, assemblies, correcting speech diff- 
culties, and improvement of voice and diction 
—all supplemented with excellent bibliogra- 
phies on ‘both theory and usable subject mat- 
ter. At the end of the book she includes an 
invaluable chart that guides the teacher, ac- 
cording to the age-levels of his pupils (from 
five to thirteen years of age), in deciding prob- 
lems in three main categories: 1) the aims in 
teaching communication in the grades; 2) the 
language development at each age-level, based 
on the norms nee | in literature; and 3) a 
suggested list of speaking activities and proj- 
ects. There has long been the need for such a 
book at the elementary level; and this one, be- 
cause it is so firmly rooted in long observation 
and experience, is a good one that many teach- 
ers should find a decided asset. 


ACTING IS A BUSINESS by Merrill E. Joels. 
Hastings House, 1955; 96 pp. 


Although addressed to the aspiring TV actor 
who wants to crash the professional world and 
especially the Big Time in New York, this 
step-by-step directive could be applied equally 
well by virtually any neophyte ake wishes to 
get into any of the arts at the professional 
level. Although this reviewer vehemently feels 
that the game is rarely worth the price and 
that adolescents should almost invariably be 
discouraged from dreaming of winning the 
rat-race that exists in the professional enter- 
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tainment jungle, this book should certainly be 
placed in the hands of all the young romantics 
who believe that “with me it will be different,” 
Indeed, it is even likely that a careful reading 
of this little book by a professional who made 
it the hard way may provide exactly the com 
crete evidence that is needed to convince many 
young people that glittering success and stan 
dom are not just around the corner. At any 
rate this book, at the very least, gives an in 
sight into the complexity of being a professions 
al entertainer. Fi 

There is no doubt that the book is sound 
and truthful and should prove helpful to any. 
one who has the courage to make the big try, 
Mr. Joels briefly though carefully analyzes the 
required background and training of the pros 
fessional, the makeup of the typical director, 
and the process of forcing at on his atten 
tion: auditions, self promotion, and _ practical 
aids to lighten the burdens along 7 way, 
Several illustrations and a bibliography help 
materially. F 


VEST POCKET THEATRE by Alan Armer 
and Walter Graumann. French, 1955; 18) 
pp. ; 
Theatre books that are different are compar 

atively rare, but perhaps this little collection 

of five-minute TV scripts comes close to filling 
the bill. Selected from among many, these 
twenty playlets were originally tested and us 

by NBC in presenting “young professional ac 
tors and actresses to be showcased . . . before 
important producers and directors from he 
motion picture studios.” They were designed 
to feature two actors (with an occasional bit 
role thrown in), to be played in fairly simple 
sets, and to encompass as much variety if 
characterization and type of drama as possible 
and these results assuredly fulfill these goals, 

With few exceptions the characterization and 

dialogue are of excellent quality. @ 
The high-school dramatics student can dis- 

cover several uses for these scripts: audition 
materials; exercises in acting classes; skits om 
assembly and variety programs; and projects if) 
simplified staging. The majority of the scenes, 
unfortunately, are concerned with mature and, 
often, unusual characters; only about five off 
them actually deal with teen-agers. More ade 
vanced students, however, will find several of 
the others quite within their scope. No royal. 
ties are charged for presentations on the ama- 
teur stage or closed TV circuits. q 


HOW TO WRITE FOR TELEVISION, edit 
ed by William I. Kaufman. Hastings House,” 
1955; 95 pp. 3 
Ten of the outstanding young writers for 

TV, including such familiar names as Paddy) 

Chayefsky, Rod Serling and others, contribute) 

brief but pithy essays to this blueprint for! 

writing for television. The results, even in) 
spite of occasional duplications of advice, are 
keenly analytical, helpful, and revealing of 
contemporary television aims and _ principles.” 
Although few, if any, high-school students” 
may contemplate writing for professional : 
there may well be those who wish to author) 
an occasional script for school or community 
poapews on local stations. On the whole, 
owever, the chief value of this little volume 
lies in the light it throws on our newest medi- 
um of communication and dramatic art; any 
class studying TV will profit from reading 
these reports by workers in the field. Your re= 
viewer knows of few other books on TV writ= 
ing by successful practitioners and none that 
presents ten different points of view as this 

symposium does. 4 
The following topics, among others, are dis- 

cussed: ideas, dialogue, themes, script formats, 

aims, timing, physical production requirements, 

TV versus the theatre, live and filmed shows, 

characterization, educational programs, the se#§ 

ries of scripts, and so ad infinitum. Many off 
these, it is obvious, pertain to many forms oF 
writing rather than merely TV writing; the® 

values derived from reading this book, i 

should be equally obvious, are consequently§ 

even more widespread and significant than 
would first appear. | 
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by VERA and KEN TARPLEY 


' R 
adapted for the stage by ROBERT ST. CLAI 


A comedy in 5 acts 


FOUR BIG REASONS WHY 
YOUR NEXT PLAY 
SHOULD BE A 
ROW-PETERSON PLAY 


THE PERCENTAGE ROYALTY PLAN.* 


Offers you maximum protection in case your star player gets 
sick, bad weather keeps the crowd home, or some other un- 
foreseen emergency arises. Under this plan, you pay 15% to 

THREE-ACT 20% of gross receipts for each performance up to a specified 

COMEDY | maximum limit, indicated in the Row-Peterson Drama Cata- 
log. The plan secures all the advantages of a known flat-rate 
royalty since the charge never exceeds the quoted maximum. 
*(Pertains to most three-act plays. ) 


THE PLAYBOOK EXCHANGE PLAN. 

Gives you a wide choice of plays without having to pay for 
all the copies of those you do not find suitable. You may 
order up to 10 different royalty plays, select one to produce, 
and return the other copies in exchange for an equal number 
of copies of the play you select—without additional charge! 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


FAMILY ; | Lagniappe, a drama publication issued several times dur- 
. ing the school year. Helps you decide on pays for specific oc- 
S | NGS casions and helps you with casting and production problems. 


VARIETY OF TESTED PLAY SELECTIONS. 


LENGTH PLAY Row, Peterson and Company offers you a wide selection of 
A FULL: top - quality one - act and three - act royalty and non-royalty 
plays for every mood and every season. 
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FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG, WRITE TO: 


Row, Petenson and 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE 
of the TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Based on the Lives 
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NGRY MEN 
ANGRY WOMEN 


... THE SAME PLAY FOR AN ALL-WOMAN CAST 







ALSO AVAILABLE AS 











A short 3-act drama, adapted by Sherman L. 
Sergel from the television play by award- 
winning writer, Reginald Rose; 15m or 15w. 


‘Scene, 1 int. set. 

































The Society of Television Arts and Sciences 


This exciting jury room play was considered 
the best dramatic writing of the year. As all the 
action takes place in the jury room, it was 


easily arranged for the stage. 


of a man; of a man we have not known before. 
We have nothing to gain or lose by our verdict. 
We should not make it a personal thing...” But 
personal it does become, with each juror revealing 
his own character as the various testimonies are 
re-examined, the murder re-enacted and a new 
murder threat born before their own eyes! Crux of 
the decision is that phrase, “beyond a reasonable 





Royalty, $35.00 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN 


AVENUB . . . 


Franchot Tone and Edward Arnold cs they appeared 


This play is available now in two versions. It 
may be produced, as was the original, with an all- 
male cast. The same play, with a few: revisions, is 
also offered for an all-female cast. A few lines 
were altered because of the change in sex, but 
these were minor and the two versions are other- 
wise identical. 


Price, 85c 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





C. 
gave the “Emmy” award to Reginald Rose for Tk 
his television play, “Twelve Angry Men.” by | 

DL 











in the original production. 
IS 
STORY LAY- 
A nineteen-year-old boy has just stood trial for doubt.” But it soon becomes apparent that most TH! 
the fatal stabbin of his father. “He doesn’t stand of the jurors have not bothered to doubt. Tempers ALF 
a chance,” is the thought of everyone as the get short, arguments grow sharper, and the jurors 
twelve members of the jury shuffle into their bleak become twelve angry men (or in the alternate ver- 
jury room. It looks like an open-and-shut case — sion — they become twelve angry women). Their 
till one of the jurors begins opening the others final verdict and how they reach it — building 
7“ to the facts. “This is a remarkable thing through tense scenes to a stunning climax — make LI 
about democracy,” says the foreign-born juror, this a fine and exciting piece of new dramatic ACI 
“that we are notified by mail to come down to literature with an unusual array of exceptional 
this place — and decide on the guilt or innocence roles for your cast. EH 
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